ae 
; possible to be convenes to evil as well as to 


1 ofessor James WaRD believes that conversion 
evil often occurs, but he does not give it a 
» He does not even offer an example. 
the only case he cites he goes to fiction. It is 
i ase of the Duke of ie in Shakespeare’s 
he rd Ti. 


olor Dae ian 


is AS Pie, to his personal deformities and 
ridding appearance, to take a leading part in 
frivolous court life of the early years of his 
er’s reign, Gloucester ends his soliloquy in the 
st scene of the play with the resolve : 


And therefore—since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days,— 

I am determined to prove a villain 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 


indeed he proved. “I am a villain” are 
nost his last words the mene Bers his death on 
sworth Field.’ 5 
4 

Is it a genuine case of conversion? It is not. 
could not be. For conversion is the work of 
Holy Spirit of God. And whatever you believe 
i the authorship of evil, you do not believe 


: Onae vi 6. Marcu 1919. 


Se EES 


Motes of Recent Exposition, 


Britannica persuaded him ‘to write the article on 


that the Holy Spirit has an active part in a man’s 
moral suicide. The absence of the Holy Spiri 
the quenching of the Holy Spirit—that may be the. 
occasion, but not His presence and operation. __ 


‘But does Professor Warp, as a psycholog 
The question 1 
worth | asking. For in recent years we have been. 
very circumspect in the use of that word, and 
the psychologists have been the cause of our 
circumspection. 


believe in conversion at all? 


He does believe in it. 


_ Professor Warp has published a great book on 
psychology. In a preface, which is amusingly. 
confessional, he tells the whole story of the way by — 
which it has come to its present form. ‘Just forty 
years ago, that is in 1878—when I began lecturing © 
on Psychology—the plan of the book was laid i: 
down.’ Some chapters were written and. were eS 
either receiyed or rejected by magazine editors, 
Six years later the editor of the Encyclopedia — 


‘Psychology’ for the ninth edition. 
sacrificed my book to the offer, and so, as it has 
turned out, destroyed one of the dreams of my 
life.’ 


om rashly — 


\ 


‘The article was begun late in'1884 and com- . 


ye 


pleted in 1885; then, in 1902, a supplementary 
Q article was prepared for the tenth edition of the 
_ Encyclopedia ; ; and finally, in 1908, these with 
omissions and additions were hastily amalgamated 
into the 

“edition. 
ee 


new article of the present or eleventh 
For here again circumstances were un- 
IT had at first declined to undertake this, 
put the pevisabaity of an caeay new: 


oa and recommending a younger man well 
fitted to take my place. Sees two years lakers 


ety upheld, I yielded to his importunity. Thus 
_ the: final article like the first one was done in a 
. marry. 

a It was in 1894 that Professor Warp finally 
andoned the dream of his life, the writing of an 
; tirely new book on psychology. But the article 
) the Encyclopedia Britannica was greatly in 


demand and hard to obtain. ‘In view of this 


use the articles as the basis for a new book. This 
permission was readily granted by the proprietors 
a the copyright ; but on the understansizg that 


Encyclopedia article and at the same time to 


it from material already more or less in shape. 
the prescribed scale some three-quarters of the 


the book down to the end of chapter xi. Owing 
to the exigencies of space, the sections of the 


and social level had been unduly compressed. 
Hence the remaining chapters (xii.—xviii.), forming 


article were expanded within about a year, bringing | 


article dealing with experience at the self-conscious 


to meet the general wish for a reissue of the | 


satisfy the demands of the proprietors by enlarging | 
On » 


aiiaae a third of hs baek y are, oe the e: 
_ of a few pages, entirely new ; and the last two 
- no part of the original plan.’ | 


‘University Press; 21s. net). . 


~ WarD declares his belief in conversion. 


rather than the exception.’ 


That is the story. And this is the bool 
Verily a magnificent book and worthy of its ov t 
ward appearance. Worthy also of being the firs 4 
volume of a new series. of books to be called ‘ The. 
Cambridge Psychological Library.’ Its own title 
is Psychological Principles (Cambridge: at the 


It is at the very end of this book that Piofes 4 
He ha as 
been speaking of character, and he is led to ask. 
the question whether in the formation of charactel| 
such a thing as a crisis can ever occur,’ His ansv 
| ‘Crises,’ he saj 
‘in the development of iat aA are the rul 
‘And of such crises 
the most notable instance is what ‘is familiarly 


is that a crisis occurs frequently. 


known in religious experience as conversion 
“second birth.”’ ay he aie 


Professor WARD does not say that every religi 
As we h 
already seen, such a crisis may be a mere reso 
and may be a resolve to do ill, ‘not well. — More 
than that»the ‘change of heart’ is often deceptir c 
and has only a temperamental origin. r 


crisis in life is a true conversion. 


But ‘some 
times at any rate it is genuine.’ 


What is the test? You expect Professor WARI 
to say the man’s moral life. But he does not sa 
so. For he is a psychologist., And as a psycho 
logist he takes account of much more than a man’ 
outward conduct. ‘By their fruits ye shall knoy 
them.’ No doubt. And conduct is the : mos 
obvious fruit and will always be the popular test © 
the sincerity of a man’s claim to conversion. | Bu 
the claim is to far more than acts that are 7 
accordance with the moral law. Itis a claim. 
be above law. And that claim, says Profess 
Warp, is justly made. , 


Seemed 


called ‘The Modern Churchman’s Libra ar 
wrote the book b fal hi The Faith of 
Churchman. shy ith 


oat! be ‘and self- deal = from which is 

birth” is the deliverance. Thus, for these’ ! 
ii $ geniuses at any rate, “the divided self” 
sed to be, and the inner peace and unity they | 
ofessed to have found, appeared in its stead. | 
‘a single eye and a single aim their whole | 
seemed full of light and joy. At one in| 
and will with the ground of all reality and the - 
_ of all good, as they conceived it, what had | 
to” fear, whoever might be against them? | 
3y stood fast, strenuously devoted through life 
4 faithful in death to the widest, deepest and 
sst that they ‘knew, or indeed—when all is | 
and > sheen it has entered into the heart _ 
man to conceive.’ F 


Four statements of the ancient faith ar 
acceptable to Canon GLAZEBROOK as the : 
Take them from the Apostles’ Creed. ' 
(t) He descended into hell; ie oe 


Ely, says that We demand is not adapta 
accommodation. 


yg?” 


it may be said that the God-consciousness 
1 they trust to is not verifiable. It is after all | 
t knowledge. It is only faith. Professor Warn | 
ntains, and he says he must maintain it ‘em- | 
tically, that that makes no difference. As a 
ct ologist he holds that that to which men | 
in by faith is higher than that to which they | 
4in by knowledge. ‘Reaching by subjective 
tion [he speaks as a psychologist] to the | 
reme in the scale of values, we must regard 
m ‘as so far attaining to the highest rank as 
sonalities ; their world was circumscribed by no | 
ish interests, since they loved God, in whom 
| by whom and for whom were all things.’ 


and published it. Dr, Charbel a 
the Zimes. This book reprints both lette 
then discusses the whole subject. Ad 


° 


*he great demand of the day is for adaptation. 
€ ancient faith must be made to fit the modern 
d. But what if the modern mind is mistaken? 
n the effort to make the ancient faith fit it 
end jm accommodation. And adaptation is 
t, but accommodation is wrong. 


§ % 


—-—— 


Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ < he:: 
Bishop of Ely says that ‘beyond all dispute these, 
words are a Categorical affirmation that our Lord, 
without the intervention of a human father, was. 
born of a Virgin.’ Canon GLazEBROOK says that 
they express no more than the fact of the Incarna” 
tion. Or take the clause, ‘The third day he rose 
again from the dead.’ ‘This, says Dr. Se 
admittedly means that the body of the Lord was 
raised from the dead on the third day after death. 


The modern mind is represented by Canon | 
ZEBROOK. You might say it is officially repre- 
ted ek hima. eae e is, Chairman of the 


i 
1A Gae 
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Canon GLAzEBRooK-admits the meaning but denies 
the fact. He finds in the clause a symbolical 
representation of aspiritual truth, the truth that 
‘the Lord survived death, and that in the hour of 
His death His spirit, clothed in a spiritual body, 
went to God.’ 


The books which have been written since the 
war began on the fate of the men who have fallen 
_ have been very many. 
besides the desire to find comfort for those who 
- mourn, and strength for those who are weak in 
_ faith, there is the sense that our whole doctrine of 
6 salvation is in the furnace. 
- 


Our doctrine is that salvation is by faith in 
Christ. We may not be asked the question in the 
exact words of the Philippian jailer, ‘Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?’ but we have no other 
answer to give than the answer which was given to 


es 
shalt be saved.’ : 
ay any truth be said to have believed on the Lord 


Jesus Christ. What has become of the rest? 
_ And what has become of our theology ? 


‘The matter has now begun to trouble America. 


been in the furnace. A book has been written 
about God in a World at War by Dr. Douglas 


ag Clyde Macintosu, Dwight Professor of Theology 
as in Yale University (Allen & Unwin; ts. 6d. net), 
Be in which the gréat simple issues are discussed with 
: American plainness of speech. 

ae : 


Professor Mactntosa makes no claim for the 
soldier’s religion. He calls it ‘trench-religion,’ 
Pa and he has no more respect for ‘trench-religion ’ 
than he has for ‘death-bed repentance.’ ‘It some- 
times has a discernibly permanent effect; but, 
speaking generally, it tends to disappear when the 
danger is over. It is a well-known fact that when 
troops are expecting, in the course of a few hours, 
to go into action, it is not a difficult thing to get 


It is not surprising. For, | 


him, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou | 
Now we know that of the men | 
who fell only an insignificant fraction could with | 


| 
| 


It is the surest of all signs that America also has | 


} 


| them, almost to a man, to partake of the. sacra 


his own observation in a camp made u 


| ment to an overruling providence. 


‘hospital, convalescent home, and command de Da 


‘the trenches, I prayed like a good one; but 


ments of the Church. But the writer can say fro 
veterans who had been for some months 


—away from the front. lines, that the number ¢ 
men remaining for the Communion service af ce 
‘“Church parade” was commonly not more thay 
from two to five per cent. of the total numbe be’ 
present. And this characteristically frank cor 
fession was made by an officer: “‘When I was f 


week later, when I was back in billets, I didn’ 


care a damn for religion.”’ 


Professor MacintosH agrees with others j 
declaring that the ordinary attitude of the soldi 
to religion is fatalism—‘ the well-known fatalism ¢ 
the trenches.’ ‘Realizing how little any one ; 
“the real front” can do, through prayer or ina 
other way, to guarantee his immunity from deat 
he finds comfort in the thought that the time an 
mafiner of his death are settled beforehand. 
so, with the thought, ‘‘What’s the use of wo 
ing?” he learns to do his daily duty with a 
scorn of the constant menace of death.’ 


And Dr. Macinrosu prefers this attitude. — 
is often.«the soldier's way, crude and inadeqill 1a) 
though it may be, of expressing his self-comn 
It may eve 
be the soldier’s “camouflage” for a faith A 
might have been expressed in the familiar word 
“Though He slay me, yet. will I trust in Him 
In any case, there are many—and I have fo r 
chaplains among them—who feel that it is # 
only thing that makes life tolerable at the front.’ 


But it is not satisfactory. It is not enous 
for the soldier and it is not enough for ¢ 
theology. For one thing, it throws the emp 
on the time of the death, not on the manner of 
But it matters little ‘wen one dies, as compar 
with ow one dies. It is the truth that heal 
self-surrender to od and dependence upon 


trenches, as the writef saw them by the thousand | 

‘ tever duty he may have to do and whatever in the great battle of the Somme, for example, 
.ge he ay be Kellen upon to face.’ some of them from two days’ fighting, in which a 
A — trench had been captured from the enemy, con- 
Chis bikie has not been unknown. It was | solidated and held against heavy shell fire and 
ie expressed by a young Canadian soldier, three counter-attacks ; when one has looked upon — 

rest Garside Black, before he went into action the sublime spectacle of these rain-soaked, mud- _ 


che great battle of the Somme in 1916: : _ beplastered men from the field of battle, haere. 
a and ready to drop from exhaustion, but ready to. e 
God of Battles, now that time has come. help one another, considerate, grateful for the least 
Which in the pregnant months in camp has | word or act of kindness, uncomplaining and 
_ been _ cheery, with an air of spiritual content about 
2 goal of everything, my hope, my ‘fear, | them; or when one has seen the freshly wounded 
The peril of the sat as yet unseen : in the dressing stations bearing their pain and 


; ; their ghastly mutilations with quiet fortitude, and | 
xt fear and wounds and death may pass me | when one reflects that it is the chastisement of our 
by, peace that has been laid upon them, and that with 
Ss not the boon, O Lord, for which I pray; their stripes we are healed, one cannot escape the 
having put the rim within my lips, conviction that out of the world’s groaning and 


do not ask to put the cup away. travailing in pain there has come a revealing of the | 
iM | sons of God. If these gallant soldier-lads are not 
t' grant the heart that Thou hast given me ~ sons of God, there are no sons of God among us. 
ay in the hour of peril never fail, | } Z ne 
d that my will to serve and do my part | But Professor MacintosH knows very well that = 
May ever o’er my will to live prevail. | such a doctrine of sonship is very different from 


' the New Testament doctrine. He tries to save 
ou knowest, Lord, my soul doth not fear , himself and his doctrine immediately. He says: — 


_ death, | © There is much that is far from perfect in them, © “ 
Although my body craves to live its span ; no doubt ; they are sinful sons of men, and many Be 
Ip me to grapple with my body’s fear, of them will have to suffer the bitter consequences 


And grant, O Lord, that I may play the man. | of their sins. They need the regenerating power 

, ‘ of God, like the rest of us; they need to become — 
This opens the way to Professor MacinTosu’s | consciously, and by their own free decision, sons 
ition. He holds that the soldier is a son of | of God ina fuller and more intimate sense of the — 
d. He does not say unequivocally that all the | term. But after one has come to know them.as 
diers are sons of God. He uses the words, | they arey at their best and at their worst, one does 

ese brave lads in the trenches.’ But certainly | not wonder any more that God should love sinners. 
suggests no exception. “These brave lads in | In spite of everything they are already, in a very 
trenches,’ he says, ‘are all of them well-beloved | real sense of the word, God’s sons ; and His like- 

s of God. When one has watched the soldiers | ness can be seen in their faces, marred with the 
‘ching up to the trenches, stern and thoughtful, | grime and blood of pattle for a just and holy ie 
king straight ahead through the gathering night | cause.’ 

he unknown that awaits them; when one has i 

n them with the guns and on the fire-step ; But he has really thrown the doctrine of salva-— 
on one “has ‘seen them returning from the | tion by faith away. And he sees it. He goes — 


MN RV. ‘ ° ? ant 


back to the Gospels. He goes to the parables. 
_ ‘There is a parable of two sons, both of whom 
cle bidden by their father to go and work in the 
vineyard. One of them replied, “I go, sir,” but 
rene: went not. The other said, “I will not,” but 
i he afterwards repented and went. Performance 
without profession versus profession without per- 
formance. After all it is performance that counts. 
| There are some who, in those far-off days before 
“the war, professed to be in a special relation of 
-sonship to God, and promised to be obedient to 
_ His will. And then the time of testing came, and 
ala “ ‘went not.” But these others, many of 


; Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ It is ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it. . . . Come, ye blessediof my Father.’ 


Or are these two one? 


ay ‘The attitude of Science to Religion we know; 
what is the attitude of Philosophy? Turn to the 
po Gifford lecturer. 
- The latest Gifford lecturer to publish his lectures 
_ is the Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
- in the University of Cambridge, W. R. Sortey, 
 Litt.D., LL.D. The lectures were delivered in 
Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. Their title as 
published is Moral Values and the Idea of God 
ae ; at the University Press ; 16s. net). 


Now 
God and man the. first 
_. question of importance is the question of human 
"freedom. It is also the last. For if we see our 
_ way to a restful doctrine of freewill we see all that 

_we need to see on earth. We can really ‘tell what 
26 God and man is.’ 


The title brings God and man together, 
in! ‘the coincidence of 


| man is really caused by that being who is | 


a then it is not ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 


Z 


belict " When a rumour comes (as it used t cc 
from the trenches) that we are the toys of c 
or fate, we receive a disagreeable shock of surp 
And we protest. For if we are not free, ther 
no morality. And if there is no morality, it 1 
better simply not to be. 


AS 
4 


We believe that we are free. But is it merely 
popular working belief? What does Philosoph 
‘If th 
is no freedom in man’s volition, and each ac 
rigidly determined by his inherited disposition 
his environment, then it is plain that every ac 


say? The latest philosophy is with us. 


author at once of his nature andiof the world i 
which he lives. To his Lreaton, and only to 
Creator, it ought to be imputed. And, if thi 
so, we are left without any kind of hypothesis 
which to explain the preference of the worse to 


better course, or to render that preference 
sistent with the goodness of God.’ _ 


That is Professor SORLEY. And it is a 
freedom that he offers us. It is a freedom whic cl 
accounts for the actual choice of evil when goo 
might have been chosen. 

That is so far well. It is well for man. 
what of God? If man can do evil and God is 
the author of it, things must occur in the univer: 
which are not due to God’s will. Profe 
SORLEy grants it. .Then God has chosen to li 
Himself? Professor Sortry grants it again. 
he will not allow that that means a finite God 
For it seems to him that the God who create 
free beings, and so limited Himself, is a God of 
higher range of power and perfection than a 
who might have created beings whose ‘e 
thought and action are pre-determined by the 
Creator.’ 


Is there any limit to man’s freedom? TI 
is. It is incredible that God should limit Him 
in creating a being who is limitless. The freet 


t it is limited on the side of nature. And 
oth by heredity and by environment. The 
> of selection open to a man ‘is limited by the 
:D ience which gives content to his life, as well 
the inherited tendencies which are his from 
eginning of his career. These afford ample 
tunity for freedom in the development of his 


ry kind of life. 
. mathematician, anvartist, a statesman, or even 
millionaire. But there is one form of activity 
h is never closed, and that is the realization of 
oral values: one choice before every man, the 
voice of good or evil.’ 


. of God. Man is limited by God’s purpose. 
or God has’a purpose for the Universe ; and the 
fe of man, of every man, falls within it. Do not 
nagine that God is content to wait and see. He 
es the end from the beginning, and the end that 
le foresees He accomplishes. He accomplishes 


And men, exercising their 


through men. 
eedom of choice, so exercise it that the eternal 
pose ‘of God is not thwarted. 


aa then we have this curious situation. God 
continually working out His purpose for the 
orld. (including every man in it), a purpose finally 
Ifilled ; and at the same time every man in the 
orld is exercising his actual freedom of choice, 


»position to the will of God. 


od choice alone. How can that be? 

We see at once how it can be when we remember 
at the struggle with evil, the fall and rise again, 
the very method whereby man climbs to his 
anhood. Listen to the language of the philo- 
ae ‘and pain of the world are 


i ut the more important aaeton is from the 


ity, but not unrestricted openings for any and | 
A man cannot at will choose to. 


' prepared for His advent : 
ymetimes in harmony with and sometimes in | Bee 


It follows that the © 
il choice must serve Gad’s purpose and not the | 


of SEE Mey to the cing ahd} content 

then their existence is not an insuperable o 

to the ethical view of reality; it may “eve 

regarded as an essential condition of such * _ view. 
r2 


But this struggle cannot goonforever. P 
anguish. are: not the eternal et of ti 
man. 


The offer of His grace. Is that not pl el fal 
theological phrase? Professor SORLEY - 
ashamed to use it. For his conception, of d 
‘includes the Presence of God always, and the 
Presence of God means His help in every time of i 
need. But it is help and not absorption ; it is an 
offer and not coercion. ‘In meeting and welcom 
ing the divine grace man’s spirit is not passive bu 
responsive; and the divine influence comes a: . 
“ Behold, I stand 
Entr | 


gift and not by compulsion. 
the door and knock,” said the Master. © 


This sanctuary of my soul | 
Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst- care” 
To enter or to tarry there.’ 

Is this a clumsy way of reaching the end? It ; 
is God’s' way, and therefore not clumsy. For all He 
God’s ways are pleasantness. And it is the way of 
manhood. How otherwise should we be men? 


s _ great subject of our Lord’s teaching. 


$1 ol, so Ac 13, 
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I searched awhile the earth and skies 
To learn that secret thing which lies 
Untold in tender creatures’ eyes, 

- That wonder on itself intent, 

That expectation which is pent 

With memory sad and innocent. 


That fearful pity, that most fair 
_ Exceeding pathos of love’s care, 

That beauty deeper than despair ; ° 
And oft I answered as I sought, ~ 
_ ‘Would God by gentle means had wrought 
- For perfect beauty of His thought!’ 


4 If He had power and command 
_ To make the beauty that He planned 
At once without this heavy hand, 


the Hingdom of God in the Ante=Micene Fathers. 


By THE Rev. Haro_p Situ, M.A., St. JoHN’s Biz, poh pig 


‘of Heaven *) was the 
In fact all 
_ His teaching may be considered to deal with some 
v aspect of the Kingdom, which is often given as its 
general theme—e.g. Mt 428, and esp. in Lk 4*8 
It is not easy to find some 
general conception which will cover all these aspects, 
for the Kingdom is not merely inward, not merely 
eschatological, not merely ecclesiastical. But 
_ probably the starting-point of all is the Sovereignty 
or Rule of God, whether recognized by the indi- 
vidual, or shown in history, or realized in a com- 
munity ; whether now present and at work, or on 
its final full display. 

It is of some interest to see how the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers understood the phrase. 

Origen sees clearly that ‘Kingdom of God’ 
and ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ are synonymous (Frag. 
on Jn 3°). ‘The Kingdom of God means the con- 
stitution (katdoracis) of those who live orderly 
according to His laws. But this will have its 
abode in an appropriate place, I mean in heaven. 
But since here it is called “‘ Kingdom of God,” but 
in Matthew “ Kingdom of Heaven,” we must say 


Tue Kingdom of God (or 


‘no longer reigns ; He reigns as Righteousness anc 


Why thus by process long and slow 3 
‘With warp of pain and woof of woe 
Weaves He life’s piecey fabric so? 


Yet in the lovely fragments left 
Littered upon the broken weft, 
In beauty beautifully bereft, 
I saw with still entranced soul, 
Like one who sees fresh dreams unroll, 
More than perfection of the whole! 


The dule and sadness of our lot 
Like passing. clouds I had forgot. 

Even God’s wrath I heeded not. 

But in an ecstasy I cried, 

‘Beauty hath more than justified 

What means soe’er He hath applied !’ 


that Matthew has named it from its subjects or 


the place in which they are, but John and Luke 


from its King, God. So when we speak of the 
Kingdom of the Romans we designate it through 
its subjects and from its place in the world.’ 
He is inclined to lay more stress than othel 
Fathersdo on its aspect of the rule of God in the 
individual Christian; and the: thought that the 
Kingdom is Christ Himself, though shared with 
others, is found most in him. So on Mt 3? 
(Cramer’s Catena) ‘ we find John the first to mentiaa 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,” which is Christ’; 
on. 417 (Possinus’ Catena) ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is Christ and a virtuous life.’ In his 
Commentary on this Gospel, tome xiv. 7, on 18% he 
says: ‘The Son of God is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
As He is Wisdom itself, Righteousness itself, and 
Truth itself, so also the Kingdom itself. The 
Kingdom is of all the things above which are called 
“‘heavens.”’ In Mt 5%: “theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven” may mean “Christ is theirs.” He 
reigns in every thought of the man over whom sin. 


Wisdom and Strength and the other virtues, over 
ia 
; Ds 


r Debi: heaven by wearing the i image 
venly.’ : 


en connects ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ not with 
ess’ but with ‘greater.’ ‘The lesser is Christ, 
ho was lesser in the opinion of His hearers. But 
the Kingdom of Heaven, ze. in all spiritual, 
avenly, and divine things, Christ is greater than 
yhn. But the Kingdom of Heaven is Christ 
imself, exhorting all to ess and drawing 
Himself through grace.’ 
‘It may be said here that Mt rz? is taken 
cording to the interpretation of the A.V., and in 
os sense, by Irenzeus, Clement, and ‘Oden: 
-§. Clement (ftich Man, 4) says: ‘The Kingdom 
God does not belong to the sleepers or the lazy, 
1t the violent carry it off” ; for this alone is good 
slence, to force (Bideracrbats) God, and carry off 
2 from God. But He, knowing those who lay 
zim violently, or rather stedfastly (Braids ) wadAov, 
sBuiws), has given way to them; God delights to 
worsted in such things.’ I have found no trace 
“any other ery of this passage on 
16%, 
On the often quoted verse, ae 177! * Phe 
ingdom of God is within you,’ or ‘in your midst,’ 
ertullian, Origen (once), Peter of Alexandria, and 
thanasius compare Dt 30!: ‘The word is very 
gh-unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart’—or 
quotation Ro 1o!, But applications differ. 
rtullian (Marcion iv. 35), who reads ‘intra vos,’ 
rerprets as ‘in your hand, in your power, if you 
ar, if you do the command of God.’ So Cyprian 
¢st. ili. 52) : ‘ Freedom to believe or not to believe 
s in our own choice’; and Origen (WWumiers, 
om. xxiv.): ‘Within’ us is the opportunity for 
vation ... the ability of conversion’; and 
hanasius (Wations, 30). But Origen’s usual 
erpretation is rather of God’s rule within; ey. 
shua, Hom. xiii. 1: ‘Our soul may become the 
y of God, and God may reign in it’; Jeremiah, 
om, xviii. 2: ‘The saint can have in himself the 
ord, who is everywhere’; Luke, Hom. xxxvi.: ‘The 
viour does not say to all men, “The Kingdom of 
yd is within you,” since in sinners there is the 
minion of sin. Without doubt there rules in 
r heart either the kingdom of sin or the kingdom 
God, cp. Ro 6% If any one of us longs for 
- Kingdom of God, he is ruled by Him.’ 
In one or two passages Origen interprets the 
rase to mean the Scriptures, or rather their true 


f 


gain on Mt rr (rag. given by Gallandi), | 


| meaning. So on Mt 21%; 
; hardly mean the People, as it does in Is 5; but. 
perhaps the Kingdom of God—the same as the 
caasae of the ee bate with the speci 


the vineyard . ee hk Hom. xiv. 12: This, 
said by the Savio, has been fulfilled. How has 
the Kingdom of God been taken from them ? The 
meaning of the Scripture has been taken from 
them ; no longer is there preserved with them the 
intcrpretaddn of the Law or Prophets, for ‘they : 
read without understanding.’ So Romans, Book ii. 
14; ‘By the Kingdom of God He means the unde 
standing of the Law, which was taken from the 
Jews, the letter of the Law alone remaining with 
them ; and was given to the Gentiles, who may oy 
faith ee able to bear the fruit of the Spirit.” 
It is only rarely that Origen makes the Kingdom 
refer to the future; ¢.g., Romans, Book v. 3: ‘In 
|. the Lord’s Prayer we are taught to pray “Thy 
Kingdom come,” as though it has not yet come. 
The present time is not so much that of the 
Kingdom as of war by which the future Kingdom 
is sought.’ rcs 
The general difference between him and Ter- 
tullian comes out plainly in their comments on 
this clause of the Lord’s Prayer, in their respective 
treatises on ‘Prayer.’ Origen, after referring to 
Lk 1720: 21 continues: ‘It is clear that he who prays 
for the Kingdom of God to come prays for the 
Kingdom of God to arise in him and bear fruitand ~ 
be perfected, so that every saint is ruled over byGod _ 
and obeys the spiritual laws of God, administering 
himself as a well-ordered city, the Father being — 
present with him and Christ ee with the Father 
in the perfected soul. . The highest. point of — 
the Kingdom of God in us il come to those who 
are continually progressing, when Christ, all His 
enemies being subdued to Him, will deliver up the — 
Kingdom to God the Father. The Kingdom of 
God is incompatible with the kingdom of sin. If — 
we wish God to reign over us, let not sin reign in 
our mortal body, but let us bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit.’ a 
But with Tertullian the main thought is ieschates 
logical. ‘When does not God reign, in whose 
hand is the heart of all kings? . . . If the mani- 
festation of the Lord’s Kingdom belongs to the 
will of: God and to our own expectation, how do 
any pray for some protraction of this world, whereas 


Ce 


L 


_ belongs to the end of the world? We want to 


_ Even if it had not been laid down in the Prayer to 

_ask for the coming of the Kingdom, we should have 
uttered the word of our own accord, hastening to 
| embrace our hope. Cp. Rev 61% May Thy 
hs Kingdom come, O Lord, most speedily — the 
_ prayer of Christians, the confusion of the heathen, 
_ the exultation of angels.’ 

_ Cyprian (Zord’s Prayer, xiii. 10) is Pe laipeeconiee 
: pipes practical. ‘We ask that the Kingdom of God 
_may be manifested to us. For when does not 
; - God reign ? we ask for the coming of our kingdom, 
_ promised us by God, won by Christ’s Blood and 
Passion, that we who have’ been servants in this 
world may hereafter reign under the Lordship of 
Christ, as He Himself promises (Mt 25%). And 
it may be that Christ Himself is the Kingdom of 
1 God, whom we daily desire to come, whose coming 
owe wish soon to be manifested to us. For since 
He i is the Resurrection, because we rise again in 
Him, so He may be understood by the Kingdom 
of God, because we are to reign in Him. But we 
do well in seeking the Kingdom of God, that is, 
ee the heavenly Kingdom, because there is also an 
earthly kingdom; but he who has already re- 
nounced the world is superior to its honours and 
kingdom. Therefore he who dedicates himself to 
God. and Christ longs not for earthly but for 
heavenly kingdoms.’ 

_ It is possible that the personal application of the 
_ clause may go back to a pentiey beyond Origen. 

Instead of ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ Gregory of Nyssa 

os and Cod. 700 have in Luke ‘ May thy Holy Spirit 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


 Possessors of the four volumes of Tie English 
Poets, edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, will be 
pleased to hear of the issue of a fifth volume 
(Macmillan ; ros. 6d. net). It is a volume of 650 
pages, and gives us estimates of and selections from 
the poets who are likely to live, from Browning 
We to Rupert Brooke. It would be easy to suggest 
additions—Sorley, for example, at the very end— 


a 
* 
ay 


the Kingdom of God, which we pray may. eet 


reign more speedily and to be no longer servants.. 


: 
: 


a>. 


Literature. 4 


come ‘upon us and eniee us.’ 


Bere ocanent just, memorable—though he has m: 


‘This was: 
in Marea, but apparently i in place of ‘ Hal ve 
thy Name.’ It is a natural interpretation of eith 
clause. If the Kingdom is interpreted not eccles 
astically nor eschatologically, but of the rul 
God in the individual heart and life, the presen 
and work of the Holy Spirit is a very nat 
‘explanation. . At all events, this is given qui 
independently in the paraphrase of the Lord 
Prayer attached to the ‘ Old Version’ of the Psal 
it is ascribed to ‘D. Coxe,’ whom Julian’s D 
tionary of Hymnology is inclined to identify wi 
Bishop Cox of Ely; but it is a rendering o | 
paraphrase of Luther’s: ‘Thy Kingdom come ev 
at this hour And henceforth everlastingly ; 
Holy Ghost upon us pour With all His gifts most 
plenteously.’ . 

Thus in these Fathers—at least.as far as thea 
comments on passages on the Gospels are concerned 
—the distinct ecclesiastical interpretation hardly 
appears. Conceptions vary between the inward 
rule of God and the manifestation of this rule a 
the End; the former is more prominent in Origen, 
the latter in the Latin Fathers. But often the exact 
idea is not clear; it seems to mean generally 
‘salvation’ or ‘the way of salvation.’ Some 
passages are of course obviously eschatological, as 
in Lk 21%1—where Cyprian has a good comment 
(Mortality, 2): ‘The Kingdom of God begins to 
be nigh at hand—the reward of life and the joy of 
eternal salvation and perpetual gladness and the, 
possession of Paradise, once lost, are now comi 
as the world passesaway. Already heavenly things 
are replacing earthly, great eeplacing small, and 
eternal the transient.’ a 


but a selection had to be made of poets as well as 
of poetry, and for our part we are well content. 

The selection is left to the writers of the estim- 
ates, And that gives the writers of the estimates 
much importance. Who does Browning ?—Mrs, 
Margaret L. Woods; Matthew Arnold? — the 
editor himself ; Peunyaon ?—Sir Richard C, Jebb, 
It does not seem as if Mr. Ward himself had d 
supreme gifts for such characterization as is expecte 


most piquant of all the editors is Mr. jain 


2 Even when he is good he is interest- 
g. Of Frederic Myers he says: ‘ With secondary 
tic qualities he was well equipped; he had an 
est curiosity about life, wide and liberal know- 
ige, a sensitive and individual rhythmical gift, 
considerable grace of style, and spiritual dignity ; 
when he was visited by the clearer poetic 


ination, these fine natural gifts were ready to 
he service of his inspiration, and he wrote shapely 
rer e, infused at its best with a generous temper 
ad real tenderness, and now and again moving 
th great delicacy, as in the subtle arrangement 
the last line of : sas be 


Across the ocean, swift and soon, 
This faded petal goes, 

To her who is herself as June, 
And “riba and a rose.’ 


yout poetry, which the rest of the writers rarely 

- He is fine on Philip Bourke Marston. In 
ie middle of his estimate he says this: ‘To the 
xpression of an extremely delicate susceptibility 
ind sometimes of a thrilling passion, he brought a 
ust and varied sense of word-values and an artistic 
liscretion that rarely failed him, so that his work 
s hardly ever without a distinct and. personal 
yeauty. But, also, it is hardly ever bracing, and 
yoetry, even in its forlorn moods, should brace. 


0. 
: 


Phis same central infirmity kept him, in most of 


lis poems, from achieving those radiant touches, 
iving in the use of a word or the turn of a syllable, 
alf chance and almost remote from reason, that 
0 often makes the difference between a poem in 
yhich it is difficult or impossible to find a flaw, 
nd one that is of manifest excellence. | This is 
trikingly so in most of Marston’s sonnets, of which 
wrote a large number. In reading through 
hem we find great technical sureness ; more than 
hat, we are constantly aware of a fine poetic 
smper, that keeps us securely above any feeling 
f tediousness, and we gladly allow a sweet musical 
10vement. But it is only very rarely that we are 
tirred to the delighted admiration that greets those 
srtunate strokes that are a poet’s chief glory. We 


od, and was not misled by his too volatile 


flore than iat, Mr. Drinkwater tells us a little | 


iliac kata) Prederiek Locker,  eaveiee 
Sometimes he is a little wicked ; he | 


July 1916. 


, 


Stephen, A. C. Hilton, and W. 8. Gilbert. 


pamed-Teabells Valancy Cri sted William’ 
Drummond, Archibald Lampman, and E 
Verschoyle Wrong. Let us quote and clos 


him is that he was born at, Toronto in : 
was killed in action at Thiepval on the fe da 


And swell their souls with joy of palteta 
And constant. strife. To know the unk 
thing, 


To try his. strength against another’s 
This set Ulysses to his wandering. — 
And this we still desire, we, who live 
-Clamped to the dulness of an ordered 
’Tis ours to take the best the world can g 
And if the taking slay us on the way 
What loss is that? We too. were outward 
bound pire geet 
Beyond the narrow shelter a the oe 


CANON BARNETT. 


and Friends (Murray; 28s. net). not 
to keep within even that limit. Only short and 
extracts are given from his letters, though he was. 
letter-writer. The work done by Canon Sam el 
Augustus Barnett was prodigious. The ges: of 


demanded, the unfaltering faith it exercised 
was on the great scale. And yet the man ‘was 
always greater than the work he did. A writer : 
one of the London newspapers spoke of him after 
his death as one of three really great men whom 
he had known. He could have known only 
fragment of his work, but he knew the man 
ete pet 


himself. Pes 
The biography is. 


Barnett never worked alone. 


. 


aie b 
fe 
e289 
+ 5 
__-written by his wife, and it is right well written, quite 
a worthy of a place beside the three great biographies 
_ by wives—Kingsley’s, Creighton’s, Watts’. But 


Mrs. Barnett was with her husband in everything 
he did. ‘The men pulled (this refers to a holiday 
in Oxford) and Iffey, Newnham, Godstow, or the 
‘Cherwell hearkened to many jokes and much 
weighty talk—the Canon usually sitting in the 
bow, and I steering ; a parable, perhaps, for in our 
common work he saw and pointed out where to 
go, and I knew how to get there.’ They even 
composed his sermons together. ‘As in White- 
chapel, Oxford, and Bristol we had together pre- 
prpered the sermons, so the habit continued in 
_ Westminster, but there the beauty of the Abbey, 
ang immense congregations, and the contrast 
_ between the sounds of the gorgeous music and the 
<-> one small voice, fanned my husband’s ever-active 
flames of humility until the task seemed to be too 
_ great for him.’ That seems to say that the sermons 
| -were not successful. Evidently Canon Barnett 
an ‘i had no gift of delivery, but the’ sermons always 
_ were effective. A hearer says: ‘At Westminster 
Canon Barnett’s preaching, though he was never 


a : 
wonderfully effective. He was heard by crowded 
congregations with genuine attention. His direct 


& clear speech gave social subjects a reality and | 


interest which even the high standards of the 
_ Abbey pulpit too often’ failed to create.’ 


ie For when he went to St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, he 
: _ found practically no congregation of worshippers, 
but outside the Church a vast community of 


call that his environment made. 
‘is a lesson in adaptation. 

_ . What did he try? Would you like the list in 
_.alphabetic order? Turn to the Indexes—for this 
biography has three Indexes, one personal, one 
-of subjects, one of names. 


3 Country Holiday Fund, 


His biography 


Clubs, Educational 


Flower Shows, Garden Suburb, Housing, Lectures, 


Libraries, Museums, Open Spaces, Relief (with 
a endless schemes), Toynbee Hall Settlement, Uni- 
Se versity Extension. Now one of these ‘causes’ 


would have been considered sufficient occupation 
for any ordinarily energetic husband and wife; they 
gave personal attention to each one of them, day 
after day, year after year. And the ‘individual 


-.an orator in the ordinary sense of the word, was | 


But he did his greatest work out of the pulpit. — 


sinners and sufferers, and at once recognized the | 


He tried Children’s | 


Peciery ite Nae On 


THE wesene ee 


oe 
nue 


dealing’ all this involved, the wear and tear of 
the disappointment, the waiting and watching! | 
‘The following letter was written to a young. 
woman whom inher need we had taken into our 
household during her preparation for emigration, 
She had repaid us by rifling the plate-chest, and 
was so scornful of her sin, that she sent us her 
photograph wearing some of my jewels. , After 
she had been told that we knew of her wrong- 
doing, she wrote a letter that was both false and” 
flippant, and to that my husband replied : 8 
‘* Whitechapel, AZarch 27th, 1884. —Your letter | 
expected very anxiously disappoints.me. There 
can be no real repentance when there is still a lie | 
in your mouth. You have now confessed to a . 
theft which has put you in the power of the police, — 
but you have not yet told the truth. We know of | 
other things that you have stolen. I appeal to” 
you to write and tell the truth. It is for your» 
own sake—it little matters about the jewels, for 
they now can give us nothing but pain—it is for 
your self’s sake you~ should confess, and make 
such reparation as youcan. Your self is not the 
wretched, lying creature you now seem; your self 
as God made you is something good, and it is to4 
your real self I urge you to be true. Be true; 7 
dare to tell me everything. 4 
‘“T am sending your money as you direct. _ 
Your conscience will tell you how it should be 7 
used. Often and often are you in our thoughts 
and our prayers may have reached you many times. 


_ As the girl you write of who died on board was 
: 


buried, we were kneeling in the dining-room over- — 
whelmed by the discovery of your guilt, and pray- , 
ing that God would break the hard, cold crust 
about your heart to make you sorry and repentant.” — 
The book is crowded with incidents. Only one. 
other must be quoted. It reveals Mrs. ae 
gift of humour: 
‘Among. the friends made in those days was 
Mr. Brooke Lambert, who had spent four years — 


as Vicar of St. Mark’s, mer and was then > 
Agencies, Entertainments, Emigration, Exhibitions, 


Vicar of Tamworth. 
“Tam sorry to hear that Barnett means to marry 
before he goes to East London—wrote Mr. Lambert — 
to Miss Octavia Hill—The work is onerous and 
REE and a wife can only be an incum- 
brance.” 
‘This letter amused Miss Octavia, who sent it 
to us. About a year after, during Mr. Barnett’s 
severe illness, Mr. Lambert called; and with his 


r y memory, I went into the drawing room 
im, pretending gaucherie. 

‘Well, Missy,” he said, ‘and who are you?” 
_£* Please, sir,” I said, dropping him a mocking 
gitsey; ““T am the incumbrance.” 

“€&God bless my soul, are your” he exclaimed, 
some confusion, and then we shook hands and 
ecame real asi until he left this earth on 
paid 25th, 1901.’ 


} 


: PILLARS OF EMPIRE. 


Pillars of Empire is the title which has been 
tven to a book of biography written by Mr. 
N.L. Courtney and his wife, Mrs. J. E. Courtney 
jarrolds ; 15s. net). It is a book written with all 
aat charm of style which alone makes a book a 
ook, though we have very often to accept books 
wthout it. And it is as instructive as it is 
harming. 

‘For, after an introduction in which living politi- 
‘ians—Balfour, Asquith, Lloyd George, Churchill, 
stey, Chamberlain, Bonar Law, Lord Derby, Walter | 
Long, and Robert Cecil—are hit off with few but | 
mmerring strokes, and a further introduction, from 
wr ich we learn what Imperialism means and must 
3, the book is divided into sections, and each 
ection gives a short biographical history of the 
nen who made some particular colony or depend- 
sncy—Canada, South Africa, Australasia, Egypt 
und the Sudan, India and the Far East. Thus we 
nave history as well as biography, and as easy know- 
edge of the British world at this present time as 
yne could conscientiously ask for. 

Mr. and Mrs. Courtney do not flatter. Yet they 
are fair. No political bias seems to warp their 
judgment ; no religious or irreligious propensity 
seems to weaken their authority. A fine tribute of | 
unaffected admiration is offered to the memory of 
that provoking but patriotic Irishman, Sir George 
Grey. His work in New Zealand is particularly 
well described, and it was worth it. 

Return to the Introduction.. The authors of 
this book have not a high opinion of the British 
statesmen to whom so much has at this great time 
to be committed. Certainly Mr. Lloyd George 
receives the due reward of his good deeds, and 
Sir Edward Grey’s virtues are appreciated. But 
read this (as introduction to the estimate of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain) : 

‘It is the misfortune of the times in which we 


live that our leading politicians are for the mos 


| peculiar to Great Britain: 


if we cannot, we grumble. 


farsightedness. 


| chosen from the writing and speaking of one o: 


part second-rate. Perhaps this phenomenon is not 
the whole of Europe 
seems to be suffering from a want of that supreme — 
leadership which wins wars and moulds the destinies _ 
of an epoch. The tyranny of the second-rate is 
the worst of all tyrannies because it has no excu: 
for its dominion: its lack of intelligence deprives. 
it of the solitary reason why it should extort su 
mission, Under a benevolent ann highly intelli 


protest. We acquiesce because we are so obvious ; 
in wise and safe hands. But when the second . 


persuaded that our fates are supervised with reaso 
able skill and prudence ; we rebel, if we can: an 


And they, in their turn, not b 
first-class men, hesitate to act with masterful 
decision. They ponder and reflect and ask fo 

advice from this quarter or that: and meanwhile 
through their hesitation the good moment goes 
Our politicians have many virtues, especially of t 
domestic order. They are diligent and laborious 
and painstaking and, no doubt, conscientious. 
But they have not that spark of genius which solves 

problems, nor yet that electrié fire of personality 
which wins willing and instantaneous obedines 


HUMANISM. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has pablishea his last 
book. It is a collection of articles and addresses 


the longest of literary lives, in order to express 
what he and his fellow-Positivists stand for. ‘The G 
title is On Society (Macmillan ; 12s. net). ae 

What, then, is Positivism? Notice first that ‘the 
terms Humanism and Positivism are used as practi- 
cally equivalent,’ but that the Positivist is not a. 
Comtist. ‘We are not “Comtists.” We have 
nothing to do with “Comtism.” We are not even 
‘‘ believers in Comte.” We are Positivists, who 
hold by conviction to a body of Positive, demon- 
strated, and demonstrable truth which Auguste 
Comte had reduced to organic unity and provided 
with its head and heart. Comte is not to usin ~ 
any sense that which Christ is to the Christians, 


or even Mahomet to Mussulmans, and Confucius 
to Chinamen. His writings are in no sense a 

Bible, a Koran, a Book of the Law. Comte is to 
us one of the greatest and maybe the latest, but 


Facile and sarah: in order.’ 

_ Well, what is Positivism? It is beliefin human 
“nature, That single sentence will suffice. It 
_Means that human nature has in it the capacity 
_ for the highest things. Now Canon Barnett (say), 
_ a Christian, believed that. He agreed with Mr. 
ee ‘Harrison in repudiating the doctrine of human 
_ depravity. He held that every man and woman 


aden to grow. But Canon Barnett believed that 

there is a God who implanted that seed and who 
one greatly concerned about its growth. What is 
bY the | difference? The difference is that Canon 


id of London, and there made the seed of good 
to spring up in many most unlikely soils, while 
Mr. Harrison has spent his life in lecturing to in- 
~ tellectual audiences about the future of Humanity. 
_Mr. Harrison believes in Humanity (always with a 
pital); Canon Barnett believed in men and 
omen and little children. 

‘ This i is the one clear and Benifichat fact about 
They believe in man and in man 


believe both in God and in man. Mr. Harrison 
_ Criticizes the commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy 

: eighbour as thyself,’ and calls its motive low and 
oj selfish. He takes it as it is expressed i in the Old 

, - Testament, ignoring the meaning which Christ gave 
it; and he forgets that even to the Old Testament 
Padpaclite it was one of two commandments. Obey 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,’ and your obedience of ‘and thy neighbour 
_.as thyself’.will be a different thing from the selfish 
obedience of Mr. Harrison’s criticism. 


._HUDSON TAYLOR. 


If Hudson Taylor had not been a missionary 
‘what a sensation would have been caused by the 
publication of this volume with the title of Hudson 
Taylor and the China Inland Mission (Morgan & 
Scott; gs. net). If Hudson Taylor had been a 


statesman, for example, dee is no doubt 
that he would have been reckoned. one of the: 


‘Hudson Taylor, Lloyd George, nearly every rea 


If he had gone out to China with money and 


‘Strathcona or Cecil Rhodes. 


great British statesmen of all time. ‘But if o 
were to write down the four names, Pitt, Gladstor 


would pounce upon the third name with, 
astonished, ‘Who’s that?’ And yet Huds 
Taylor was a statesman, exercising legislative a 
administrative authority surpassed in extent and 
influence by no statesman, at any rate of our time. 
And it does not make him less a statesman, less 
foreseeing, less able and wise and influential, that 
he was backed by no' physical authority, but reste d 
entirely upon a moral authority. Nay, the physical ] 
authorities were for the most part arrayed against 


¢ 


him, and that just because he was a missionary. 


enterprise and had succeeded in covering that v. 
land with British traders, as he did cover it with 
British evangelists, his name would have been as” 
familiar to the man in the street as the name of 
And yet his influence’ 
in China, and through China on the world, will be. 
greater than that of either of these men, and an 
influence, moreover, that is altogether for good. 

There is only one missionary who has obtained 
a great reputation in the world, but he lived so_ 
long ago that it costs us nothing now to build his | 
tomb. We build the tomb of the missionary Paul, 
and we do not take the trouble even to read the 
life of the missionary Taylor. And yet the labours — 
of the later apostle were on a vaster scale than 
those of the earlier. And his sufferings by land 
and by sea might be described in the well-known 
catalogue of the earlier martyr’s sufferings, with 
something over as his own peculiar marks of the 
Lord Jesus. Like the apostle Paul his bodily 
presence was weak and his speech contemptible, ; 
and yet, like him, his personality was more than 
all his works, and did more for the evangelization | 
of the world. 

It is a bulky vic this that Dr. and Misi 
Howard Taylor have written, and, as we know, it 
is only the second half of Hudson Taylor’s life. 
But it must be read right through for the good 
that is in it. Let your mind bathe in the influence 
of it. Take the plunge right into the godly atmo-. 
sphere of it. There is a Presence which pervades 
it from beginning to end, and which gives rest and. 
peace. To read this book sympathetically is tc 
live in close fellowship with that Presence. . 


‘His’ theology 
extremely simple and. quite unspeculative. 
$ you might say that some of it is already 
On the other hand, he had some 


“oH e was just beautiful with little ones,” wrote 
ostess, Mrs. Fagg, formerly of Singapore. 


He took each child in our home, and, kneeling | 


h them apart, Pass them one au one to his 
; . Two 


one in India and one in China.” It was the 
er, little Edith, only three years old at the time 


cial affection. A year or two later, when she 


n ing would do but that it must be sent to 
nina, to Mr. Taylor—“’Cause I love him so!” 


te. 


a 
Os HE GERMANS IN THE MAKING. 


0 Under the title of Rhyme and Revolution tn 


. 


many, Mr. J. G. Legge has published a history 
Germany from 1813 to 1850 (Constable ; 15S. 
tt). The history of Germany, he says, ‘since the 
ar of Liberation in. 1813, when the German 
oples rose as one nation to shake off the yoke of 
apoleon, may be conceived of as a vast trilogy, 
subject of which is more tremendous even than 
at of Thomas Hardy's Dynasts. The first part 
amatically complete is that which covers the 
riod between 1813 and 1850. The second part 
ers the Bismarckian regime, when the constitu- 
ynal strife died down, but by blood and iron’a 
erman unity was achieved, a lesser German 
ity, for the German provinces of Austria were 
liberately excluded. Moreover, the basis was 
st popular but dynastic, with one dynastic rod, 
e Hohenzollern, turned serpent, and devouring 
e others. ‘The third great drama is now unroll- 
g itself before our eyes.’ 

His work covers the first part of that drama. 
hat is the period, he believes, in which the 
jaracter of the Germans as we'so unhappily know 
was formed, and not under Bismarck. But he 


[r. Taylor's visit, who remembered him with | 


ieved the triumph of knitting a doll’s garment, 


1 not, | gives us 
étters like those to j 


a ete ee eh aR CL ine sa a a a ae a I I On a I a TS a ene 


| period, well translated and carefully fitted t 


storehouse of historical and literary knowle 


A heart made-drunk with sweet “éclestiol: ce 


“On a Nation’s Hate,” subsequently expanded b 


by reprinting extracts from the literature of 


His book may be read as history or eed iS 


As a mere specimen of his (or his “fri 
ability in translation take Herwegh’s ode on She 


To win his God he double forfeit paid, liek 
Therefore the God he won was doubly. dear; 
The Eternal OVS saw a soul so near, 


made; . 
Hope ever sat beside, his course to Soe ; 
And when his anger broke, the flame bur 
: clear 
And tongues of fire on 
played. 
A spirit of steel in fleshly body sent ‘ ye 
A. glowing ‘Spark from Nature’s altar PRUNE: 


slaves ane tyra 


A father’s curse, a woman’s love he won; 
At last, a star in the wild waves fordone. 


One of the strangest chapters is’ that on. Ha 
Lissauer had a predecessor in Arndt, the hymt 
writer. In 1813 Arndt ‘wrote a poem entitle 
“The Boy Robert’s Vow,” of which the two follo 
ing verses, translated almost literally, form part : 


I swear a hot and bloody hate, 

And anger that shall ne’er abate, 
’Gainst Frenchmen all, the giddy crew, 
Whose injuries my land may rue. 

O Thou who, throned above the skies, — 
Bid’st hearts to beat and suns to rise, 
Almighty God, be near me now oe 
And help me keep intact this vow! 


Arndt meant that this was the right sort of doctt S 
to instil into a child. About the same date he 
published a pamphlet entitled Ueber Volkshasse, — 


the addition “and on the Use of a Foreign 
Language.” In this essay occurs the following 
passage, which many will find it difficult to accept — 
as a genuine extract from the work of any Te- 
sponsible writer : 


nay is, for she is still with us. 
a turbulent, treacherous, degraded, and debased 


i _ the world in one. 
of Christ constrained her. 


_ the Holy Spirit. 
- down its references to the Spirit. 


‘A man who has the right sort of love must hate 
evil and hate it until death. That was Christ’s 
way, who none the less was the meekest One and 


like a child of Heaven walked joyfully on earth. 


Know ye not how He rebuked and mocked the 
hypocrites, the Pharisees; how He was angered 
when He saw the Temple built at Jerusalem pro- 
faned, and overthrew the table of the merchants 
and the money-changers and drove them out? 


Can ye feel what a deep and exalted anger was | 


His that enabled Him even on the cross to triumph 
over wickedness and sin? Did He not say, I 


came not to send peace, but a sword ?’ 


CHRISTINA FORSYTH. 
(He is the greatest of biographers,’ says Mr. 


_ Frederic Harrison in a: pleasant chapter of Among 
My Books, ‘because he thoroughly grasped and | 
ce practised the true principle of biographic work— 
~ to make a living portrait of a man’s inner nature, 


not to write the annals of his external acts, The 


‘conventional biography records what the person 


did ; the true biography reveals what the person 


was.’ 


d By this standard Mr. W. P. Livingstone is a 
great biographer. With amazingly little material 
to work upon, he has written the biography of 
Christina Forsyth of Fingoland (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net), and shows us what she was— 
She gave herself to 


tribe of South Africa, spending thirty years of her 
life all alone in an almost inaccessible valley at a 
‘village called Xolobe. Why didshedoit? ‘Mrs. 
Forsyth,’ remarked a trader’s wife, ‘is a marvellous 
woman, living all alone like that; it is wonderful 


< _ what some people will do for a hobby!’ That 


trader’s wife’s name should have been given. It is 
Why did she doit? The love 
And if you ask next 
how she did it and was successful, the answer is, 


__ By the prayer of faith. 


\ 

The Rev, Harry Ranston, M.A., of Kingsland, 
Auckland, New Zealand, has gone through the 
New Testament to find what is there said about 
He takes book by book and sets 
Then he begins 


es ERPOSIT ORR (UUM em | ena eoias 


again and shows hie Spirit. at ere befor 


| book. 
| hands of the multitude, 


and widely read, to strengthen the hands of those 


\ 


after Pentecost constructively. Finally he 
over the whole ground once more, but. now 
doctrine and for life. It is a scholar’s painsta 
and reliable contribution to a difficult subj 
No student should be without it, for it will s 
much toil and give much instruction. The title i 

Outline Studies in the Doctrine of the Holy Spin t 
in the New Testament (gd. from the author), 


bis 


At the Cambridge University Press is published = 
a volume of Studies in Early Indian Thought, by 
Dorothea Jane Stephen, S.Th. (6s. net). Some of 
it has been delivered as lectures in India, and al 
of it has the swing and go of the successful lecturdl 
as well as the local colour and accuracy of the 
lecture delivered on the spot. No longer can we 
afford to be ignorant of the ‘religious ideas which 
sway the minds of our friends and fellow-fighters | 
in India. It is the first step to our own enlarges 
ment ; it is the first and a most necessary step to our 
accomplishing that great task of guidance to higher 
things which has been laid by God’s strange provi- | 
dence upon us. And this small, clear, competent, | 
book is as good a general introduction as we are 
likely to find. 


Bishop Azariah and Dr. Farquhar, who joint 
edit the ‘Heritage of India’ series, are choosing: 
their writers skilfully. Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, ‘ 
Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative: 
Philology at the University of Edinburgh, has. 
contributed a volume on Zhe Samkhya System 2 
(Milford; 1s. 6d. net). It is an admirably written 
It gives this Indian philosophy into the 
To missionaries it wilk 
be invaluable. : 9 


r 


The world is probably of a mind now to listem 
to ‘ A discussion of pacifism and the preyention of 
wars.’ So Mr. W. E. Wilson has written a smalk 
book and called it Zhe Foundations of Peace: 
(Headley; 2s. 6d. net) It is a carefully con- 
sidered and temperately written book. Mr. Wilson 
may not have searched the mind of Christ fully. 
He may make too much of the form of His words 
and thereb accept as rules of conduct what was. 
given as words of life. But his strong sense of the e 
evil of war will do much, if he is dispassionately 


Re ceare: (with the, old Testainent as well | 


| ew) to see wars cease till the end of the 
ie 


The “Mary Slessor Calendar (Hodder & 
oughton ; 2s. 6d. net) has been gleaned partly 
t of the well-known biography but more out of 
ters which have not been published. Its domin- 
t note is trust—trust in Christ which is trust in 
9d. ‘Fear not! All is in the hands of loving 
sdom.’ ‘Christ sent me to preach the Gospel 

He will look after results.’ ‘Shall I not 
OW my Master because my way is not easy and 
se?’ Those are three of the days’ mottoes. 


The first sermon published in Dr. W. M. 
acgregor’s volume Repentance unto Life (Hodder 
Stoughton ; 6s. net) is an appeal to preachers to 
each the essential things. For ‘in a world where 
ery one has his allotted time and no more, his 
easured and numbered chances of helping or of 
ing helped, it is needful that: a choice be made, 
d that life should not be-left to straggle out 
guely amongst matters insignificant.’ 

What are the essential things? ‘What is it that 
unts? What must be taught though much 
sides be left unspoken? Paul’s summary of the 
sentials of Christian teaching, on its human side, 
repentance and faith.’ The text is Ac 20% 2, 


Others of the sermons have a special appeal, . 


it for the most part they are addresses to ordinary 
ngregations to repent and live a life worthy of 
pentance. And always there is the direct vision 
d the telling word. The note of this preacher’s 
eaching is timelessness. You do not ask if he is 
) to date, for he preaches that which is the same 
sterday, to-day, and for ever. 


The Rey. John. A. Hutton, D.D., is an optimist. 
e would not otherwise be the popular preacher 
at he is. But he is a serious optimist. His 
70d’s in his heaven’ means the recognition that 
mes from submission and service. He dares 
it to doubt because he does the will of God. 
id so we are not surprised that he looks forward, 
he does in every one of the sermons in his new 
ok, Our Only Safeguard (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
_ net), to a good time coming. . Nor that it is to 
a restrained and strenuous time. ‘In the new 
ne towards which we are looking—upon which, 
deed, we have entered—let us take care not to 


17 


ee too. ‘ack after the merely marvellous. or | 
miraculous, as though it were only ‘the presence — 


of the mysterious and unnatural which are the 
signs of God. It may very well be, and this i is my 


own view, that the next generation is going to be _ 
marked in its finer souls by a return to serious 
thinking, modest speech, self-control, ae 


the mood, in short, which men display who are 
aware that they are dealing with a difficult matter, 
but a matter by no means hopeless. 
we are going to place our confidence not so much — 


in lightning-flashes of the Presence of God, as in 
the steady growth of good sense, forbearance, = 
kindness, industry. For faith stands to reason. — 


God is Light: though there will always be reserves 
of lightning about His throne.’ 


The last book of the Rev. George Congreve, 
M.A,, of the Society of S. John the Evangelist, is — 
appropriately occupied with the hope and joy of — 
It is partly a selection of passages from 
other writers, partly a record of the author’s own 
There is, as the editors say,a certain 


old age. 


thoughts. 
incompleteness in the book, but somehow that 
adds to its attractiveness. 
that an old man should wander at will among his — 
memories and hopes. 
of thought would-seem unnatural, almost inhuman. 
The point is that each chapter is good enough to 
take by itself—has good things in it, and especi-_ 
ally a good atmosphere. The title is Treasures a 
Hope for the Evening of Life (Longmans ; 6s. nel 


I think that» 


We seem to prefer 


To fix them into a system — 


A remarkably clear and reliable description of — e 


The Greek Orthodox Church — its 
worship, organization, present state, and relation 


to the Anglican Church—is given in a small book, = 


written by the Rey. Constantine Callinicos, B.D. 
(Longmans; 3s. 6d. net). Our question about 


‘doctrine, — 1 = 


any part of the Orthodox Eastern Church is not Z 


how learned, but how ignorant, are its priests? 
‘The Science of Theology — 


Mr, Callinicos answers : 
is not neglected. The Faculty of Theology in 
Athens University is steadily improving and keep- 
ing pace with the country’s general regeneration. 


Students reading for it are required to have passed 


examinations in Greek, Latin, Greek and General 
History, Philosophy, and other ordinary subjects. 
Then follows a four-year course in Hebrew and 
Christian Archeology, Christian Art, Comparative 
Theology, History of Christian Doctrine, History 


of Missions, Biblical History, Modern Greek 


_ Old Testament. Hebrew, “Biblical Criticism and 
_ Exegesis, Dogmatics, Symbolics, Apologetics, 
Ethics, Catechetics, Pastoral Theology, Rhetoric, 
-and Canon Law. ‘The degree D.D. is conferred 
on candidates who have specially distinguished 
_ themselves. a hne Board of the Faculty consists of 


a ‘ luis there are the two Patriarchal Schools of 
_ Constantinople and Jerusalem. They are of equal 
i merit, and their graduates enjoy exactly the same 
: Privileges as graduates of Athens.’ 


ae ie all our efforts at religious reconstruction let 
us not forget the preaching of the Gospel. Canon 
Cyril Hepher fears we may forget. If we do, what 
; will all our other remembering and reconstructing 
come to? But it is a great subject, demanding 
, the forth-putting of all our. powers, the down-tread- 
ing of all our prejudices. We must learn to preach, 
some of us must learn to preach in the open air. 
_ And we must know what the Gospel is. 
It is an interesting book that Canon Hepher 
i. has written on The Re-evangelization of England 
(Macmillan ; 5s. net). It is notable for its har- 
‘monious combination of rasagees th and _level- 
headedness. 


ws The Story of the Scottish Church from the 
‘ Earliest Times has been written by Mr. Ninian 
i Hill within the compass of one convenient volume 
_(Maclehose ; 7s. 6d. net). That is itself an achieve- 
ment. More than that, however, it has been 
ae written so artistically that it is a pleasure to read 
_ the book, a pain to lay it down; and yet so accur- 
ately that the volume may well serve for future 
educational purposes—when the time comes that 
the history of the Church of Christ is thought 
worthy of a place in our schools. For title we 
- should have preferred ‘the Church of Scotland,’ 
or still better ‘the Church in Scotland,’ all the 
more that ‘the Scottish Church’ is the name used 
by Scottish Episcopalians. Mr. Hill is a member 
and admirer of the Church of Scotland, and it is 
significant that he uses the word Disruption and 
does justice to it. And yet (this one criticism) 
we doubt if he has discovered the cause of the 
Disruption. 

We ought to add that the book is beautifully 


printed on beautiful | ‘paper rand as 
Theological Literature, Church History, Patristics, | Uh ars ae 


Besides the Theological School of 


illustrated. | 


One of the greatest research works of our t 
was done by Charles Booth, of whom a me 
has just been published (Macmillan ; 5s. net). 
prosperous business'man, he was able to atten 
his business, to do a little painting, and to carry 
through the immense task of discovering by 
sonal inquiry the state of ‘Life and Labour of 
People in London.’ He was: of course assi 
by others. The inquiry and the writing of 
volumes occupied twenty years. There are t : 
sets of volumes—Poverty in four volumes, Industr 
in five, and Religious Influences, in seven. 
are well-thumbed by all the men and women 
take an interest in the life of their fellows 
want to know the facts. The memoir is short a 
pleasing. We lay i it down with a grateful, ‘ 
shh 


‘Quotability’ is the title of one of the essays i 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s collection which he ei 
For Second Reading (Maunsel; 4s. net). ‘For 
Second Reading’ means that the essays have 
already been read in periodicals. ‘Quotability’ is 
the subject of one of the essays, and we see clearl 
that the author took care to be himself unquetail “ 
For the quotable writer is the writer of platitudes 
—at least they become platitudes when quoted 
And quotability is no evidence of greatness. T 
most quoted poet in the world is (or vere to by 
Horace. 

Another essay is on ‘Reading Aloud.’ That 
you cam do with Mr. Gwynn, and it is one of th re 
rarest peculiarities. What is it that makes a write 
readable aloud? Not the perfection of his style 
Try Newman, for example. There has been jus 
one great. writer of English who must be re 
aloud—Thomas Carlyle. But there are ma 
small writers. 
| Among the rest (iti is difficult to pick and choo 
there is a long sensible essay on ‘The Moderr 
Parent.’ A most encouraging essay, too. In Mr 
Gwynn’s experience the modern parent is vastl} 
better than last century’s parent. He has dis 
covered his duty, and he does not take it toc 
seriously. His duty is himself to see to the ing 
ing of his children, and he does not take it to 
seriously because he knows that the best trai ing 
leaves them largely to themselves, ‘The or 


j 


Bea. to the modern parents tat this 
far less common than it would appear to 
been even half a century ago ; the father is 
that awe-inspiring personage he once was. 
jan nature being what it is, one need not be 
usly afraid of his becoming in many cases a 
f amateur schoolmaster, like Mr. Edgeworth 


i 


peel Froebelian partint: ? 


: is not every commentary, not even every 
tional commentary, that you can read right 
ugh. But you can and very likely will read 
7” of the Rev. J. M. E. Ross, 
, on The First Epistle of Peter (R.TS.; 


-d, net), from beginning to end, if it falls into 


ands. For it is written to be read, and not 
does this scholarly and devout editor cease 
. clear fresh thinking and clear captivating 
ession. His exposition of the Descent passage 
a of peel and unction. 

“good many years ago Canon Bell wrote a 
< on the Gardens of the Bible. The book 
ght on,’ though it has passed away now with 
tyle of exposition. The Rev. Harrington C. 
, M.A., is more ethical. He does not describe 
he gardens. He has a talk first of all about 
1. . But then he holds to the one ideal garden 
tells us what it contains. It contains honey- 
le, that is love ; roses, that is Joy; ; lilies, that is 
e,and so on. And the point is that none of 
told for its prettiness, but all for its discipline 
‘demands. The title is God’s Garden and 
* (Scott ; 3s. 6d. net). 


| 


he Church Impotent here in Earth: A Con- 
tive Critique on the Inefficiency and Unpopu- 
7 of the Church in this hour of the world’s 
smest need of God and Guidance, with a plea 
. Rational Readjustment of The Relationship 
een Religion and the Race. 

iat is the title. The author is the Rev. 
{. T. N. Rainey, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Avenue 
1, Hampstead (Scott; 1os. 6d. net). What 
ve to think of it? 

the introduction is unpromising there is no 
e or division in the book itself to restore con- 
ve ‘Yet is it a book” well written and 


I 


ik 


: thoughtful. One ‘great aim is its inspiration, 
desire to give us a true conception of God. An 


and Dean of Divinity, New College, Oxford (Scott ; 


that aim is never lost sight of; dh cs there a 
many cate issues | introduced. 


Anode other discussions we find a sca 


necessity for the abandonment of a restricted an 
restricting organism is obvious. And if that — 
be so, then death is not only not an isolated 
experience in life here, it is Lasts hot / 


though there unattended by pain or sorrow. | 
in the immeasurable and infinite range of Btem a ; 


gress, the Spirit-Mind is widening ubinesiae a 
and passing on from sphere to sphere, each t 
scending the last as nearer and nearer it 


a change, many a discarding of effete organ 
and the investiture of more exalted ene 
what i is each but Death ?’ | hye 


Another defence of The Virgin Birth o Our 
Lord nas been written. The author is a scholar, 
the Rev, Leonard Prestige, M.A., Fellow, Lecturer 


3s. 6d. net). Every item of evidence has been 
examined by him, the textual variations obtaining 
particular attention. This is the conclusion : 

‘The theology of the matter was stated once and | 
for all by St. John, when he said, with ultimate. 
reference to the supernatural birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem, “begotten not out of physical oe 
elements, nor. through natural instinct, nor by a _ 
man’s will, but of God.” In such wise we believe 
that God was born into human nature. His — 

mother was maiden not only in her relations with — o 
her espoused husband, but also in the most secret Bt ig 
mysteries of her own body. ¢ 


He came‘al so still 
There his mother was, 

As dew in April 
That falleth on the grass. 


a by the Editorial Secretary, the Rev. | 
_ Lowther Clarke, B.D. (1s.) It is a business-like 


He came al so still — 

To his mother’s bour, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flour. 


He came al so still 
-. There his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was. never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be.’ 


_A Short History of S.P.C.K. has been written 
WK. 


document, but it is also literature. 


er Canon A. E. Humphreys has made a study of 


the Epistle to the Ephesians, and. found that it 
contains a missionary and social Gospel for to-day. 
He has published his results under the title of Zhe 
Spirit of Jesus (S.P.C.K.; 2s. net). The volume 


_ is written that it may serve for instruction, whether 
_ for.those who go to foreign countries as mission- 


aries or those who serve at home as social workers. 


~ Moreover, it is a scholar’s exposition of the Epistle, 


faultless in tone and in language. 


' Professor J. P. Whitney, B.D., has written short 


chapters on the men who lived in the second 


century of our era and the life they lived. His 


hope is that the book may be used for readings in 


Lent and at other times. And it would be well if 
in this easy way our classes and families could 
learn a little more than the mere names of Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, and the many 
more who are here. The title is Zhe Second 
Century (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. net), 


The fifth and last Report of the Archbishops’ 


Committee of Inquiry deals with Christianity and 
Industrial Problems (S.P.C.K-; 1s. net). 
outspoken,as any of the reports; it is as revolu- 


tionary. That is what it recognizes, that is what 
it demands—a revolution in the attitude of the 
Church to work and wages. The plea of- the 
bookish or indolent parson that he has nothing to do 
with trade disputes is set aside with sternness, even 


It is as 


| The Committee, if they had their way, woul 


| the very class from which the parson comes, sem 


with contempt. 


its thirty-fifth thousand, and in a new e 


ennai nang cnarpenaencos 


_ ning Gannet and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and its ti 
is Zhe Faith that makes Faithful (Stratfoi 
| Company; $1.25 net). 


-*Blessed be Drudgery.’ I 
_ published by itself and has reached ever so mai 


_at home. 
The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing is another. 


’ He ought also to know something about theo 


But he is a very old man (he was ordained 
1858), and he has no knowledge of theologi 


attacks what he supposes to be present 
hotions about the Bible with great liberty 
, language. 


"in ea rae i 


The degignd: is ide for sp 
training in Industry at the theological — c 


at the boundary of any parish the man w 
not fit and ready to take an interest in the w 


of the working people in it. They would char 


ing him often from the working class itself. 4 


7a 
iq 


Here is a volume of sermons which has pass¢ 


begins again. ‘A ‘plain little collection — 
sermons,’ the preachers call it, ‘that and nothip 
more.’ There are two preachers, William Chi 


The secret of its su 
lies probably in the lucky title of the first ser 
That sermon has - 


thousands. 


Does argument ever convince any one of imme 


' tality? There is one argument that convinces. | 


is Christ. Christ is immortality. ‘To me to It 


is Christ,’ not\now only but always, and so ‘tod 
4S gain? 
_Dr. H. E. Fosdick has—them. He is a mo 
. acceptable writer. 
"never misses the mark. Try his book, Zhe Assi 
ance of Immortality (Student Christian Movemer 
‘382 net). 4 


But if reasons and reasons can do } 


He writes on living issues, ai 


/*~ 


Sometimes it happens that a man who has dor 
good work in one department of study risks f 
reputation by entering another, in which he ist 
We have had notable examples late 


Stebbing, who is M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., ai 
an honorary Fellow of Waeeete: College, Oxfo 3 
has done excellent work, we believe, in zoolo 


for he is a clergyman of the Church of Englar 


studies at the present time. Yet he has writter 
book, and found a publisher for it, in which — 


He is much troubled about the 1 
scientific character of the early chapters of Genes 


moon in the Book of f Joshua except to 


erate deception. 
he Student’s, which was published in the 
VY re) 


Be \ 
r ‘ 
# ~ 
4 
,, e 
oats 
q 
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RSLY if ever has it been given to any man to 


so large a part in the ecclesiastical affairs of | 
country, least of all in the ecclesiastical affairs | 
Scotland, and yet.to secure in such large | 
asure the suffrages of good.men of all parties, | 
o Robert Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane and — 
hbishop of Glasgow. Gilbert Burnet, who.was | 
intimate friend and younger contemporary, and | 
vhom we owe what is still our best portrait of © 
, counted his friendship as amongst the greatest | 
: Scotsmen have naturally 
n of different minds as to the course Leighton | 


ssings of his life.? 


owed at the Restoration, but few of them would 
1 to dispute Professor Flint’s judgment, that 
purer, humbler, holier spirit never tabernacled 
Scottish clay.’2 The fiercest duel in modern 
ttish ecclesiastical history was fought by Dean 
aley and Principal Rainy, but each man lowered 
sword at once at the mention of the name of 
shton.. He was, says Stanley, who devotes to 
| some ten pages of eulogy, ‘the one saint 
1mon both to the Presbyterian and the Episco- 
an Church.’? Rainy’s touching tribute I give 
footnote.t Scottish men of letters are of the 


History of Our Own Times. 
St. Giles’. Lectures, First Series, p. 204. 
Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, pp. 


TI4. 
‘Leighton’s character and writings have been habitually 


ished by those in Scotland who are most averse to © 


eratism, and who recognize in him the very spirit which 
eratism lacked, Among my own very earliest recollec- 
; are those of an aged lady, very dear to me, whose life 
one continued strain of overflowing piety—a long 


| older work. When he wants an example of teach- . 
a | ing on everlasting punishment he goes back to 
it as either a historical scientific fact ora | 
His standard commentary | 


| p- 25)3 


seventies ‘aides then ‘Galy an abridgment of an 


1a, 


Bishop Beveridge for it—almost a hundred years 
before even he himself was born. The title is — 
Faith in Fetters (Fisher Unwin; 6s. net), 


By THE Rev. GEORGE Jackson, B.A., PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY, Sele 
DIpsBuRY CoLece, MANCHESTER. 


IX. 
Archbishop Leighton. 


same opinion: ‘Ian Maclaren’ calls him ‘the most 
gracious character in Scots Church history,’> and 
Dr.’ Walter Smith, ‘our Scottish Fénelon,’ ‘as 
beautiful a spirit as ever lighted on this earth,’® 
Nor does the stream of tribute slacken when we 
cross the Tweed. Stanley’s judgment has already Bee 
been recorded. It was Leighton’s torch that 
kindled to a flame the soul of Henry Martyn." 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge has told to all the world 
how great was his debt to him ;® and still more 
recently, Lord Morley has described him as ‘one — 
of the few wholly attractive characters of those — 
bitter-flavoured times.’ 9 ‘ 
‘It is surely worth considering what it was im 
Leighton that has called forth notes of praise so” 


~ 


loud and clear as these. 


i. " 
« 
Leighton’s place in history, it seems clear, is not 
to be accounted for by his published writings. 
They have, it is true, been rated very high by men 


pilgrimage of faith rising at last into an unbroken Beulah of 
praise and prayer. It was piety nursed under the purest — 
Scottish and Presbyterian influences. But my impressions — 
of Leighton were formed first by the delight,I used tosee 
her take in perusing and re-perusing ‘‘ that blessed Exposi- 
tion”’ (Lhree Lectures on the Church of Scotland, p. 67). 
The reference is to Rainy’s grandmother (see his Z7fe, vol. i. 
the ‘Exposition’ is of course the famous Commen- 
tary on St. Peter. 

> The Scot of the Eighteenth Century, p. 288. 

§ Preface to The Bishop’s Walk by ‘Orwell,’ pp. xiii, xv. 

7 See Alex. Smellie’s Men of the Covenant, p. 187. 

® See following section of this paper. 

® Oliver Cromwell, p. 95. 


a aa whose praise is praise indeed. In all the devo- 
tional literature of Scotland, Professor Flint says, 


worth many times over all the writings of all his 
_ Scottish contemporaries.’ Coleridge goes still 
- further: ‘Surely,’ he says, ‘if ever work not in the 
sacred Canon might suggest a belief of inspiration, 
of something more than human, it is Leighton’s 
Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Peter.’* 
The Aids to Reflection is largely based on Leighton, 
_and Coleridge’s original intention was to make the 
work a mere selection from the writings of the 
Archbishop, ‘with a few notes and a biographical 
_ preface by the Selector.’2. Wholly devoid though 
he was of any literary ambition—he published 
- nothing himself—Leighton appears, in comparison 
_ with his uncouth Presbyterian contemporaries, a 
: ee and accomplished man of letters. His 
_ years of residence abroad (1631-1641), his con- 
' nt tact with the Jansenists, his knowledge of French 
literature, his admiration for writers like Thomas 4 
_ Kempis and George Herbert, all wrought in him 
a freer spirit and a wider culture, which give him 
in the Scotland of the seventeenth century a place 
apart, ‘like a fair flower of Paradise dropped 
amidst the thorns and thistles on some bleak 
mountain-side.’ And while, with hardly an excep- 
tion, the dust lies thick and undisturbed on the 
Covenanting writers of that day, Leighton has con- 
_ tinued for two centuries to charm and edify one 
_ generation after another of English and Reghasy 
- readers. 
- Nevertheless, it would seem that now even 
: Tgighton’ s day as a writer is past. He lives, in so 
far as he lives at all, by his Commentary on St. 
Peter. But of this, if I mistake not, the last edition 
was West’s, published nearly fifty years ago, and 
eventually sold out as a ‘remainder.’ It may be 
thought, perhaps, that Coleridge’s commendation 
and quotations will still avail a while longer to 
_ keep Leighton in.life—that the pedestal will still 
make the statue visible. But what if the pedestal 


4 Notes on English Divines, vol. ii. p. 120. 
? Coleridge’s advertisement to the first edition of 1825. 
It is to this, I suppose, that Lamb refers in one of his letters : 


for more copy. It bears an unsaleable title, ‘‘ Extracts from 
Bishop Leighton” ; but Iam confident there will be plenty 
of good notes in it, more of Bishop Coleridge than of 
Leighton, I hope; for what is Leighton?’ Except in the 
heat of contemporary conflicts, this is the only depreciatory 
reference to Leighton that I remember to have come across. 


“itself i is aembiga Coleridge hes poe 
| will always remember ; Coleridge the metaphy 


there is nothing nearly equal to them; they ‘are © 


University. 


*Coleridge’s book is in good part printed, but sticks a little | 


it seems resolved to forget. The Highgate 
is forsaken ; we seek our ‘ aids’ at other doors. 


ih 

If Leighton does not owe his high place tol 
books, still less does he owe it to the part whi¢ 
he played in the strange drama of seventee it] 
century ecclesiastical history. And here it will] 
well to record a few of the leading ee i 
personal history. _ | 

Robert Leighton was the son of that Alexan 


Leighton whose barbarous treatment at the hz 
of the infamous Star Chamber is ‘one of the w 


blots on the memory of Laud.* His father 
still in prison when, at the age of twenty, yo 
Leighton left England for his ten years’ sojour 
the Continent. On his return in 1641, he 
ordained to the ministry of the Church of Scotl: 
and settled at Newbattle, near Edinburgh. 
years later he put his hand to the Solemn Leag 
and Covenant, by which he,swore to do all that 


-him lay to extirpate Popery and Prelacy, and 


make Presbytery supreme alike in Scotland and} 
England. In 1653 he resigned his charge” 
Newbattle to become Principal of Edinb 
A few years more and then came. 
quick succession, the death of Cromwell, the d 
fall of Puritanism, and the return of the Stua 
For Leighton these things brought first the Bish 
ric of Dunblane, and afterwards (in 1671) 
Archbiskopric of Glasgow, and with them for 
one of the most tangled problems that a g0 
man’s life ever set posterity trying to unravel. — 
On one point, happily, there is no controver 
It is no longer necessary to defend Leighto 
sincerity and single-mindedness. No one ‘ 
one at least who is not blinded by party passion 


‘ 


3 His offence was the publication of a fierce treatise agai 
prelacy ; this was the penalty: ‘To be committed to t 
Fleet during life, fined £10,009, referred to the High Co 
mission to be degraded ; that done, to be brought to t 
pillory at Westminster and there whipped ; and after wl 
ping to be set in the pillory, have one of his ears cut off, « 
side of his nose slit, and be branded on one cheek with 
letters S.S. for a sower of sedition; and another day 
brought on a market-day to the pillory in Cheapside, th 
likewise whipped, and have his other ear cut off, and. 
other side of his nose slit.’. The second part of this 


sentence appears to have been remitted; all the rest 
duly inflicted. 


ulting pire eg ne we febalent 


ere to be found, it was in Robert Leighton. 
. Presbyterian and Covenanter, consented to 
scome first Bishop and then Archbishop because, 
shtly or not, he did honestly believe that by so 
sing he could, best serve his distracted Church 
1d nation. 
Nevertheless, the problem still remains, how a 
7 of Alexander Leighton, | a minister of the Kirk, 
sworn ally of the Covenant, could bring himself, 
oe only to submit to re-ordination, but to serve in 
“6 company of worldly self-seeking prelates like 
umes Sharp, and at the bidding of a monarch like 
harles m. ‘Here was a servant of God who 
‘ind himself strangely ranged on the devil’s side- 
, the great conflict of the age, though fully minded 
‘the while to, fight the batile of the Lord.’ As 
7x. Walter Smith says, that -is the problem, settle 
#. we may. Nor can we get rid of the difficulty 
13 imply throwing the blame on the Covenanters. 
.is always easy, at our safe distance, to see the 


A 


Listakes of the men who won the liberties which | 


€ enjoy, easy to say that if only all men had been 
$ reasonable and peace-loving as Leighton, all 
ould have been well. Perhaps so, but when you 
ave: Laud and the Stuarts on one side, then, if 
berty i in Church and State is to be saved, they 
just be met by the rude strength of Cromwell 
nd the Covenanters on the other, The apostles 
f sweet reasonableness — Erasmus, Falkland, 
eighton—always win our admiration ; they seem 
uch kindly, gracious figures beside their rougher 
omrades ; nevertheless, it was not Erasmus who 


ave us the Reformation, nor Falkland and | 


eighton our civil and religious liberties. Laud 
ad made Scotland’s problem impossible of solu- 


urity of motive and singleness of aim were \ friends, often, after a deep silence and’ freq et t 


_geminate the word eace, 


ion on Leighton’s lines, and in the end Leighton | 


imself abandoned the attempt in despair. 

: Il. 

No, it is neither Leighton’s plans nor his books 
nat have set his name on high ; 
ne purity, the nobility of his character. 
1e writer we forget, Leighton the ecclesiastic we 
ebate, Léighton the saint we reverence and love. 
Vhat Falkland had been a few years before in the | 
arsh din of English politics, such was Leighton 
mid the much fiercer fervours of Scotland. 


it is the sweetness, | 
Leighton | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Clarendon’ 8: famous passage concerning ‘the fo 


the best of his essays, should be so silent conce 


‘others forced it on him.’ 


_ small matter, but it helps to show what manner of 


| migh serve almost equally well: ‘to dosti t 
latter’s longing for ‘peace. ‘ Sitting. among. 


Peace; and wo Id 

passionately profess that the very agony of the. r, 
and the view of the calamities and desolation the 
kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from. 
him, and would shortly break his heart.’ Re de . 
of Matthew Arnold, who are also admirers of 
Leighton, may sometimes have wondered — 


ing the one man in Scotland who so comple 
fulfilled his own ideal of eS and light. 
Tt was an age when all manner of ene 


rose, no one now dare say that Leighton 
eons aed and a merciless self-effi 


the smallest and most obscure. After ee Kore) 
cration he went down to Scotland, Burnet tells 
in the same coach with the other bishops. 4 
their company proved a sore trial, and y 
Leighton found that they were intending to ente 


enld: ak have the title of ‘ Lord,”’ Barabee ee 
‘given him by his friends, and was not easy when 
It is said, moreover, 
that in only one of his extant letters, does he sign — 
himself ‘R. Dunblane.’ Elsewhere invariably, 
and contrary to the custom of his colleagues, the 
signature is simply ‘Robert Leighton.’! It is a 


man Leighton was. 

Again, in an age in which fanaticism and intoler- 
ance had, as Professor Flint. says, converted the 
whole land into a well of Marah, Leighton’s one 
aim was the healing of the bitter waters. The 
spirit of controversy, as he saw it at work on every 
side, seemed to him nothing but evil; the disputa- a4 
tious skill which passed in many for acuteness and 

1 Butler's Life and Letters of Robert Leighton, p. 415. 
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plied 


ron? ries 


erudition, he boldly declared to bs ‘the mark of a 


students avoid it as they would the plague. His 
further a certain constitutional unwillingness to 
draw ecclesiastical boundary lines with the sharp- 
ness and rigidity of most of his contemporaries. 
_' Were men’s opinions in these things, he asked, so 
mathematically certain that they could not dispense 
with any part of them, for the peace of the Church, 
and for the saving of souls? As for many of their 
- controversies, they seemed to him no better than 
‘a drunken scuffle in the dark,’ in which Christian 
charity ‘so much more worth than all that was 
ore contended about,’ was often wounded and slain. 
- .*Tf,? he said, ‘I had one of the loudest, as I have 
ee _ one of the lowest voices, yea, were it as loud as a 
trumpet, I would employ it to sound a retreat to 
‘all our unnatural and irreligious debates about 
_ teligion, and to persuade men to follow the meek 
and lowly Jesus.’ 
__It is but another way of saying the same thing 
_ to say that to Leighton it was given to see things 
_ in a ttuer perspective than most of those about 
him. He cared so supremely for the first things 
that, in his thinking, secondary things never usurped 
_ the first place. ‘Some truths,’ he said, ‘are of so 
little evidence and importance that he who errs in 
them charitably, meekly, and calmly may be both 
- a wiser man and a better Christian than he who is 
furiously, stormily, and uncharitably orthodox.’ 
He would rather, he declared, convince a man 
‘that he has a soul to save, and induce him to live 
up to that belief, than bring him over to any 
opinions in whatsoever else beside; he would 
_ rather be instrumental in persuading one man to be 
serious in religion than the whole nation to be 
~ Conformists. 


1 


ee et 
> Sa 


IV. 


Seventeenth-century Scotland, it is evident, was 
no place for a man like Robert Leighton.  High- 
flying Presbyterians on the one hand, wily, worldly 
prelates on the other, what had he to do with 
either? He was a dove among lions and serpents, 
a child in the hands of sharpers. Once, when his 
brother-in-law chided him for his lack of prudence 
in a matter of business, he answered half sadly: ‘I 

am not easily taught that lesson. I confess it is 
the wiser way to trust nobody; but there is so 
much of the fool in my nature as carries me rather 


mean understanding,’ and he bade his Edinburgh | 


ten years on the Continent had strengthened still © 


| 


to the other enteomne: to trust torécyboaye 


man was obviously no match for the cunning | 
bigotry that were arrayed against him, and at la 
as I have said, he quitted the field in despair 
Defeated in the noble designs on which he had sé 
his heart, suspected and hated by Episcopalian a: 
| Presbyterian alike, he resolved, as Burnet sa 
‘to retire from all public employments, and f¢ 
spend the rest of his days in a corner, far from 
noise and business, and to give himself wholly to 
prayer and meditation.’ His married sister a 
her husband, Edward Lightmaker, were at tk 
time living at Broadhurst Manor, ‘near Horste¢ 
Keynes, in Sussex, and thither, i in or about 1674 
he withdrew, and there the remaining years of his 
life were spent ;1 there he is buried, and there 
the infrequent visitor his tomb tells how ‘in 
-age of religious strife he adorned the doctrine 
God his Saviour, by a holy life, and by the me 
‘and ne spirit which breathes throughout 
writings.’ 
There is no fered of Leighton’s life over whi h 
one would choose more to linger than this lo 
and quiet evening amid the deep peace of t 
pleasant Sussex country. Unfortunately, ou 
knowledge of these closing years is very slight 
We have Burnet’s delightful page and practica 
nothing more. A certain Giles Moore was rec 
here during Leighton’s time, and his diary, und 
the title of A Clergyman’s Diary of the Seventeenti 
Century, has been given to the world; but, 
curiously enough, Leighton is not even named ir 
it. Whats even more surprising, Mr. E. V. Luca 
writes a whole volume on Sussex,” gives two page: 
to Horsted Keynes and Giles Moore, but not a 
syllable to our saintly Archbishop. We must 
therefore fall back on Burnet once more: Leighton 
‘had lived,’ he says, ‘ten years in Sussex, in great 
privacy, dividing his time wholly between study 
and retirement, and the doing of good: for in the 
parish where he lived, and in the parishes round 
about, he was always employed in preaching, and 
in reading prayers. He distributed all he had in 
charities, choosing rather to have it go throug 1 
other people’s hands than his own. . He 
lamented oft to me the stupidity that he observed 
among the commons of England, who seemed to 
be much more insensible in the matters of religion 


| 


It was to his brother-in-law that Leighton wrote one of 
the most beautiful of his letters ; see Butler’s Zéfe, p. 398. 
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a The i ipereacedl detnand ier the work was 
sible for the first supply being exhausted within 


has consequently arisen. Messrs. CLARK hope 


be in a position to meet their obligation to sub- 


and others within the next week, when copies 


> writing on the subject of Dictionaries, an 
ity is here afforded to call attention to an 


‘The following is an extract :— 
ive recently received two magnificent 
3 first, the second volume of the Dictionary 


fant contains 

The second is ths Encyclopedia 

as ya Eihics, also edited by Dr. Hasrincs, 

_is the tenth voles dealing with subjects, 
acraments.” Both are beautifully produced, 


brs Church. We need not say anything 

Me Crark. - Their reputation has long 

een won, ant it was only to be expected that they 
; yuld not abate one jot or tittle of their care under 
ircumstances whatever. Nor can we praise too 

ly the unperturbed courage with which Dr. 
STINGS has pursued his mighty task. The ability 
the knowledge which have gone to the making of 

se Dictionaries are astounding. Dr. Hastincs is 


0 mechanical drudge. Indeed, to all his work he 


uts a mind keen beyond most, highly instructed, 
arless, reverent and calm. We particularly admire 
1 skill, in finding new writers. This is, after all, a 
true test of editors and publishers. We never open a 
volume of any among Dr. Hastincs’ Dictionaries 
ithout finding new names, and, generally speaking, 
the inclusion of these names is justified by the articles 
which they sign. Dr. Hastincs is one of the most 


have been. 


‘We rake a “few notes on the Dictionar 
Apostolic Church. The smaller articles ar 
satisfactory. ‘But most readers. will turn tot ; 
dissertations. They will not turn in vain. , 

‘Dr. James Morratt, whose diligence and er 
are almost miraculous, has three articles, all 
highest importance and value. The subjec 
Righteousness, Sibylline | Oracles, and War 
discussion on the attitude of Christianity to W 
dargely historical and, of course, paren tho 


‘We pass on to say a word on the wor 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics—one- of 
most marvellous and triumphant of recent _refe 
books. We admire the reading and learning V 
selected the subjects; we. admire no less the wisd 
exhibited in the choice of authors. This diction 
is straight in the line of future studies and 
ments, and will be found invaluable as a gu 
that i in many ways. ‘The list of contributors conta 
‘many authoritative names, and no doubt many 
will at no distant date become famous. 

‘The discussion of Psycho- Therapeutics i 
Rivers, and when we say that we say” enough. 
Freudian system is fully dealt with, and not 
unfriendly spirit, though: Dr. RIVERS is mor 
pathetic with the position of June and holds 
Freup has exaggetated the importance of the 
element in disease. The word Psycho-Ana 
thinks, has been unfortunately chosen, for 
physician who endeavours to discover the co di 
which have produced an abnormal mental stat 
of necessity carry on a process of Psycho-Analys 
is to be noted that Dr. Rivers thinks that the mo 


oumnay nid if he 
any piogbedt of doing good there, he 
have gone and lived and died among them.’ 
t grieved him most was the prevailing temper 
1e Christian Church. Even the Church of 
gland, which seemed to him in many ways 
he best constituted Church in the world,’ showed 
his eyes but as ‘a fair carcase of a body 
thout a spirit; without that zeal, that strictness 
life, and that laboriousness in the clergy, that 


Surnet, too, shall paint for us the last scene of : 
i: ‘There were two remarkable circumstances in 
eath. He used often to say, that if he were 
hoose a place to die in, it should be in an inn; 
looked like a pilgrim’s going home, to whom this 
old was all as an inn, and who was weary of the 
pise and confusion in it, He added, that the 
Micious tenderness and care of friends was an 
atanglement to a dying man; and that.the un- | 
meerned attendance of those ‘that could be pro- 
tred in such a place would give less disturbance. 
nd he obtained what he desired ; for he died at 
e Bell Inn in Warwick Lane [London]. Another. 


iF, W. Robertson, it may be remembered, thought the 
Issex peasantry ‘very bucolic’ (see F. Arnold’s Robertson 
Brighton, p. 200), 
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‘Without faith it is impossible to please him.’—He 11°, 


HERE are three things necessary to the pleasing 
~God—knowledge of God, service for God, like- 
ss to God. Man is made to know as much as 
ssible, to do as much as possible, and to be as 
od as possible. In the sphere of knowledge, in 
e sphere of action, in the sphere of character, 
th is the one element that gives life and power to 
sase God. 

1. Look first at the sphere of knowledge, the 
derstanding of the world and of life. We stand 
a strange and mysterious universe, with certain 


| circumstance was,’ buat - while he was Bishop in 


} may yet suffice to fill the whole house with t ‘the 


Scotland, he took what his tenants were pleased 
to pay him: so that there was a great arrear due, 
which was raised slowly by one whom he left in 
trust with his affairs there: and the last payment : 
that he could expect from thence was returned up 
to him about six weeks before his death, so ‘that 
his provision and journey failed both at once.’ 


Vv. [os 

I have said enough, I hope, to show that 
Leighton’s is a name on which it is good to dwell 
in the fireside hour. What books about him we 
should keep for our fireside shelf, it is not so easy 
| to say. His story deserves a better record than it 
Faas yet received. His latest biographer (Rev. Dr. 
D. Butler) has made all lovers of Leighton his 
debtors by his careful and painstaking inquiries, 
but his book is needlessly long, and somehow lacks 
inspiration. ther books.are referred to in the 
foregoing footnotes. On the whole, next to Burnet, 
I should be disposed to suggest the little volume 
of selections edited, with a short biography, by 
Dr. W. Blair, 4nd Dr. Walter C. Smith’s poem, Ze 
Bishop’s Walk. These, if they leave much unsaid, 


fragrance of a life as fair and sweet as ever grew in 
Scottish soil. ise : 


Study. 


faculties to help us to a comprehension of it, 
First, we have the sénses, and they tell us how 
things look, and taste, and sound, and feel. Then ~ 
we have the reasoning powers, and they enable us — 
to discover how things are related to each other, 
how causes are followed by effects, how great laws _ 
control their action and reaction. But is there 
not something Beyond this, a depth below the 
deep and a height beyond the height? Every 
instinct of our nature assures us that there must _ 
be. The lesson of modern thought is the limita-— 
tion of science and philosophy. But outside of 
this narrow circle lie the truths that we most 
desire and need to know. In that unexplained 
world dwells God. Why should we hesitate to 
confess that we must have another and a higher 
faculty of knowledge? The astronomer has keen 


hereon 


“eyes, but he knows their woken and he. does 
no discredit to them when he uses the telescope 
to bring near the unseen stars. The entomologist 


he turns to the microscope to search a drop of water 
- for its strange, numberless forms of life. Reason 
_ is excellent and forceful, but beyond its boundaries 
there is a realm which can be discerned only by 
ae - faith. Where science ends, where philosophy 
Ms pauses, faith begins. ‘ By faith we understand that 
__ the worlds have been framed by the word of God, 
so that things which are seen were not made of | 
cs things which do appear.’ 


_ On the simplest soul that feels the wondet and the hidden 


; fy ‘the meanest aves that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’ 


God looks down with pleasure and approval. For in such 
a soul He sees the beginning of faith, which is able to pass 
he behind the appearance to the reality, and make its possessor 
M wise ae everlasting life. 


_ 2, Faith is no less necessary in the sphere of 
action. There are some who would persuade us 
that believing is appropriate only to infancy and 
Id age ; that it is a kind of dreaming, an infirmity 
of the weak and visionary. But the truth is other- 

wise. Carlyle says: ‘ Belief is great, life-giving. 
_ The history of a nation becomes fruitful, soul-ele- 
_-vating, great, so soon as it believes. A man lives 
vis by believing something, not by debating and arguing 
about many things.’ Faith is power. It makes 
men strong,.ardent, persistent, heroic. Nothing 
tuly great has ever been done in any department 
of the world’s work without faith. 


If the cause be divine, if the idea come from above, i if the 
~ action be impelled by faith in God and a resolve to do His 
‘ a - will, then how dauntless and impregnable does it make the 
_ heart in which it dwells! Paul standing alone against the 

- mocking, sneering world to testify to the truth as it is in 

Jesus, ‘I believe and therefore speak’: Luther riding into 
ee the city of Worms, though every housetop were thronged 

- with devils, and appearing alone before the imperial council, 
_ *Here stand I, I cannot do otherwise, God help me’; 

; Morrison, the ss missionary to China, standing alone on 

the deck of the ship that bears him to a strange and hostile 
world: ‘Do you think,’ says the captain, ‘that you will 
make. an impression upon 400,000,000 Chinese?’ ‘No, sir, 
is the reply, ‘ but I believe that God will’ :—that is faith,— 
everywhere and always the victory that overcometh the 
world,” 


: Hen Van Dyke: aniend: Faith, and Courage. 
2 [bid 


_ has quick sight, but he does not disparage it when _ 


PO 


_and the ignorant. 


the ‘only means of aasiclos: to. spiritua 


which is spiritual power. If we were to list 
some, we might suppose that Faith is the por 

of childhood and old age, an infirmity of the 

And yet, if we will be ho 
with ourselves, we shall confess that there is not 
great and noble in the world, nothing which cal 
forth the admiration and the love of men which i 
not sealed with the sign of Faith. To feel the! 
reality of something above us, above our temporal} 
experience, above the limit of our single lives 

| something more enduring than the shows whic 

see, more glorious than’the visions which we fram 

is just so far to rise to the possibility of a more trar 
scending triumph. It cannot indeed but be 
For Faith not only apprehends the unseen, 
enters into vital union with it, and so wields 
cording to its secagth, the Rosie of the yond 
come. 


It is not in ‘main points’ that character lies. Many 

the same, but it is the pecw/zar way each one develops the 
It is in the multifarious details which all bear the stamp 
the inward spirit, and not only that but of the individus 
physical constitution, that the distinctive features of a chal 
acter lie, and it is in the acquaintance with these, and i i 
seeing how they unite with the main principles of the chai 
acter, z.¢. in understanding the person as a whole, that t ' 
charm of sympathy lies,® 


- First Sunday in Lent. 
THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love oF 
another. —Jn 13°4; 

In the seventeenth century the minister | 
Anwoth, on the shores of Galloway, was the famous 
Samuel Rutherford, the great religious oracle ¢ 
the Covenanters. a 

It is one of the traditions cherished on the s 
that on a Saturday evening, at one of those famil 
gatherings whence, in the language | of a greg 
Scottish poet, ; 


Old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 


when Rutherford was catechising his children ar 
servants, a stranger knocked at the door of th 
Manse, and (like the young English traveller in tk 
celebrated romance which has given fresh life 
those same hills in our own age) begged shelter 
the night. The minister kindly received ee 

3 Life and Letters of Stopford eee i. 85. 


he ame to the a turn was vee we 
‘How many Commandments are there?’ He 
vered, ‘ Eleven.’” ‘Eleven !’ exclaimed Ruther- 

‘I am surprised that a. person of your age 
nde appearance should not know better. What do 
3 mean ?? And he answered, ‘ A new Command- 
nt I give unto you, that ye love one another, as 
| have loved you, that ye also love another. By 
fis shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
La love one to another.’ 

e stranger proved to be ‘the great divine and 
:.. Archbishop Ussher, the Primate of 1 
uirch of Ireland. : 

1 

soubt Archbishop Ussher was right in reckoning 
ae commandment to Christ’s disciples that they 
ould love one another as an eleventh. The 
jisciples themselves understood it so. For they 
cave it a new name. When a sue fae is made 
ve | need a name to call it by—‘ islephone,: ‘ phono- 
raph.’ They chose the name ‘philadelphia’ 
from phileo, to love, and ade/phos, a brother). It 

‘the very word that was chosen by the ay 
Fathers for their new city in the new land. 

2 So there are two kinds of love. First there is 
ove of our neighbour—‘Thou shalt love thy 
ieighbour as thyself,’ that is, every one out of 
Christ, including our enemies. And next there is 
ove of brethren, brotherly-love, the love of those 
who are in Christ for one another. St. Peter makes 
his very clear when he ends his chain of virtues 
with ‘add to godliness brotherly kindness (p/z/a- 
lelphia), and to brotherly kindness charity’ (agafé, 
he ordinary word for love). 

3. But how is it possible to love in two different 
ways? Mark Guy Pearse tells us that one day he 
1eard one of his children say to another, ‘You 
must be good, or father won’t love you.’ He took 
he boy to himself and said, ‘Do you know what 
you are saying, my boy? ‘That is not true, nota 
git true.’ The boy looked at him in wonder. 
‘But you won’t love us if we are not good, will 
you?’ And he said, ‘Yes Iwill love you if you 
wre not good. I love you when you are good with 
love that makes me glad, and I love you when 
you are not good with a love that hurts me. But 
[ cannot help loving you, because I am your 
ather, you know.’ 


me, he/will keep: my words, and my Father 


The story is|told in Dean Stanley s Life. N oO 


tied the world, thee he gave Be tl rei ten Son 
——that was ‘a love that hurt Him.’ ‘Ifa lo 


him ’—that is a love that makes Him glad. 


The first is a missionary love; it seeks to sav 
which is lost. The other is a ministering lo 
serves. It is the love that Christ spoke « of Ww 
He said ‘If I your Lord and Master have washe 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one al 

feet.’ 


Second Sunday in Lent. 
GREAT FAITH. : 


£O woman, great is thy faith.’ —Mt Ae ; 
Bae was her faith so great ? 


love nor Hobie of faith, x Aone ‘were 
shippers of Moloch and Astarte, hideous — 
\that are SyOny mis for cruelty age lust. 


this beautiful flower of faith. 


Circumstances do not make character. ‘The nobles 
character can emerge from the worst surroundings, and 1 
failures come out of the best. Just where you are, tak : th 
things of life as tools, and use them for God’s glory ; so yo 
will help the kingdom come, and the Master will use t 
things of life in cutting and polishing you so that there shal 

, some day be seen in you a soul conformed to his likeness.? 1 


2, It would not take a No. That is ‘the mo 
striking feature of the story—the silence of Jesus 
and the faith that would not be silenced. _ When 
first we meet her she is crying a piercing, h 
broken cry, ‘Have mercy on me, thou Son 
David. My daughter is grievously vent with ; 
-unclean demon. Have mercy on me.’ And 1 


was ever open to the prayer of human need ? 
answered her never a word.’ It is the strangest — 
incident in all the life of Jesus—His silence to. 
this broken-hearted mother’s cry. 
It was a real refusal. This woman. felt that. 
She knew she had a battle to fight. Yet she 
refused to be beaten. She followed on, crying and 
weeping, right into the house where Jesus was. 
There she falls at. His feet and sobs out the piteous 


1M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Every-Day Living, 72. 


ri 
_ prayer, ‘Lord, help me,’ until at last even He is 
moved to speak. 

Why is God sometimes silent? 
test us. 
forth as gold.’ But this story suggests to_us that 
God may have other reasons for His silence than 
merely to educate our faith; nay, more, that these 
reasons can be overcome by persistent prayer. 
_ This is a great mystery; but it is a fact in the 
e ] history of the intercession of the saints. 


No Nee to 


He who wholly believes in and trusts that Love may 
leave the mysterious silence and the apparent indifference to 
wait their explanation when Love shall find language in 
_ God’s good time.* 


eign: It expressed pune me spiritual insight. This 
comes out in the woman’s marvellous rejoinder to 
- what must seem to many the sternest word ever 
uy spoken by the Son of Man to a seeking soul, ‘It is 
, i fs _ hot meet to take the children’s bread and to cast 
; pit ‘to dogs.’ At once she replied, ‘Truth, Lord, 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
_ masters’ tables.’ Christ realized from this: word 
. of hers that she had penetrated into the meaning 

of His refusal; that she understood that His life- 
e, work had to be for His own people, and that it was 
‘right’ that it should be so. That she knew why 


a it must be so would De too much to say. She 


Peat she realized that it was Christ’s mission to 
_ confine His ministry to His own people, and it was 
£ for this reason, as well as for her passionate and 
persistent love, that Jesus felt there was no tempta- 
tion here ‘to desert His mighty task. This was a 
case so exceptional as to justify legislation for 
itself alone. ‘And he said unto her, For (¢his 
aa ‘saying the devil is gone out of thy daughter. O 
- woman, great is thy faith! Be it unto thee as 
thou wilt.’ 


The silence of God és often the prelude to His richest 
speech. You know what it is tocome to a pause in the music 
py: _ of some great composition, some symphony by Beethoven or 
~ some oratorio by Handel. At a signal from the conductor 
there is a sudden silence, a silence over the vast orchestra 
‘that may be felt. Every violin has ceased to throb, every 
cornet has ceased to sound, until, after a breathless moment 
_that seems to quiver with the tenseness of its expectancy, 
‘the conductor lets his baton fall. Then, in a twinkling, 
every instrument takes up its strain again. The violin makes 
the music ; the cornets prolong it. The drums boom it 


1J. Kelman, The Road, i. 134: 


‘When he hath tried us, we shall come | 


that ‘ this Prophet ie not die out of Jerusalem, 


' forth. The aaa uch ite 
" weight of its mightiest diapason, until, in a perfect blaz 


The oe aides H 


melody, the music reaches its close. 


The pause was b 
prelude to the climax.? 


Third Sunday in Lent. 
} Layine Hop. 
= 
‘ Laying hold on eternal life.’—1 Ti 6", 


The word here translated ‘lay hold’ is the 
same as is used elsewhere, as ‘And when they had 
caught Paul and Silas!’ It was not a caress with 
which they laid hold of them. About as far from 
that as could be. It was a grip that. could not be 
dislodged. _ 

t, Lay hold on efernal life. What is that > ‘It 
is life that lasts, though ‘eternal’ is not simply 
everlasting. It is an attribute | not of time but of 
condition. It is life in Christ, and life in Coney is 
fellowship with God. ‘This eternal “life has its 
beginning here, but for its perfection we look 
forward to the hereafter. 

(1) Eternal life will comprehend the perfect | 
knowledge of God. We have the authority of our 
Lord Himself for saying this. ‘This,’ said our | 
blessed Lord, ‘is eternal life, to know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.’ Man, by reason of sin, has lost a correct 
knowledge of God. The understanding is darkened, 
the will perverted, and the whole moral nature en- 
feebled. But for the light of the glorious Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, there would be no correct know- 
ledge of the true God. Man is in ignorance with 
respect to ‘the character of God, apart from the 
light of revelation. Philosophy may do its utmost 5 
art and science may contribute their efforts to. 
arrive at the true knowledge of God; but apart 
from the revelation of God in Christ we come to 
the same conclusion announced by the Apostle: 
‘The world by wisdom knew not God.’ And 
what is the whole design of the Gospel . of f 
Christ, but to reveal to us the true character of 
God, to teach men the right knowledge of the 
ever-living Creator? And in proportion as the 
Gospel is known and embraced, in that degree men. | 
come to know God as He really is, and to be 
possessed of a correct knowledge with respect 0 
the everlasting, ever-living Creator. Now, upom 
earth this knowledge will ever be imperfect—t Now 
we know but in part.’ The largest discoveries we 

* W. M. Mackay, Bible Types of Modern Women. 3 a 


or red 5 ae we wait for the dawn’ of diemity in 
der to arrive at the perfect knowledge of God as 
e really is. ‘Now we know in part, then shall 
know even as also we are known.’ 

: (2) Eternal life will be perfect resemblance to 
thrist. One great object of the Gospel is to 
ccomplish the restoration of man to the Divine 
nage 5 and in proportion as the Gospel of Christ 
ca its legitimate hold upon any man, in that 
legree he is brought into the Saviour’s image— 
anged into the same image from glory to glory, 
yen as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ But this 
semblance upon earth will never be perfect. 
‘here is too much sin inherent in our nature to 
ender it possible for us, under the present dispensa- 
on, ever to attain to a perfect resemblance of 
rarist. It will be one part of the glorious inherit- 
ace reserved for the saint in eternity that he shall 
#@ made fully to resemble the Redeemer. The 
salmist said: ‘I shall be ‘satisfied when I awake 
vith thy likeness.’ And that declaration on the 
yart of the inspired Psalmist found its responsive 
scho in the language of the Evangelist: ‘ Beloved, 
10w are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
ippear what we shall be, but we know that, when 
shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.’ 

(3) Eternal life will consist in the companionship 
vith all the blessed, with all the saints of God from 
Abel, the first martyr, downwards to the last saint 
hat shall be brought forth to complete the spiritual 
sdifice. In every age, in every clime, in every 
country, all who have ever known, and loved, and 
served the same Lord shall be brought 1 together in 
yne glorious throng, to unite for ever in celebrating 
und adoring the wisdom and the goodness of 
Christ. 

Grant Duff in his Motes from a Diary says: ‘An old 
sriest was trudging home through the deep snow after early 
VMiass on the morning of All Saints’ Day, when aman stopped 
tim to ask how many had been at his service. “‘ Millions ! 


Millions !”” he replied. Farther on Grant Duff again refers 
0 the incident, and quotes a comment of a friend : ‘That is 


, lovely story about all the saints at Mass; quite lovely. It: 


eminds me of a line I always liked : 
. Multitudes, multitudes stood up in bliss. 


Ine peat them as a field rercing thick with corn.’ 


2. Lay hold on eternal life. To lay hold is not 


o make ourselves worthy of it; nor to attempt to | 


faith. 
| have done, but according to his. mércy he saved us 


“with his brave companions among broken ice fields, ‘foun 


come to Christ. Du 
‘Not by works of righteousness hie ee 


To lay hold on eternal life is to lay hold on XG, 
We have nothing to do then, but to believe ; te 
open the door and receive Him into our hear 
who is knocking there. Jesus is teady to come i 


humility, goodness, meekness, temperance, a at 
peace, joy, charity; a long, shining train of grac 
It is only by the hand of faith that we can lay hol 
of Christ. 


Mee 
In his voyage to the Polar Regions, Kane, when involved 


himself placed between two mighty, moving bergs. Each a 
towering, floating, crystal mountain, they rapidly approached Ss 
to give battle—threatening to crush his ship between them, — 
like anempty shell. The danger was imminent ; destructi 
seemed inevitable. There was not a breath 6f: wind to fil 
their sails ; and their ship, as if herself paralysed with ter 
lay still on the water—waiting her doom. At that mo 
of terrible suspense, when no power of theirs could extrica 
them, or clear their way through the ice that choked the only 
path of escape, just then, a low, water-washed berg, set in 
motion by some strange current, came driving up from the 
southward. If they could follow in its wake, it might 
a way for them through the floating ice ; and they mig 
be saved—plucked from the very jaws of destruction. The 
despair was now turned into hope. It nears them; it is 
passing them. They seize the opportunity; and, God 
blessing the attempt, succeed in planting an anchon oa its 
slope—holding on it by a whale line. ‘It was an anxious 
moment,’ says Dr. Kane, ‘our noble tow-horse hauled us 
bravely on; the spray dashing over his windward flanks, and 
his forehead ploughing up the lesser ice as in scorn.’ , The two 
great ice mountains, whirling on their axes, and roaring, 
grinding through the sea, encroach on the ship asit advances; 
they drew nearer, and still nearer, to each other ; the channel ‘ 
is now narrowed to forty feet ;. another moment and their 
fate is sealed. With the promptitude of sailors, they fly” 
the rigging and brace the yards to clear the ice-walls. They 
pass clear—saved as by the skin of their teeth : and ‘ never 
writes Dr. Kane, ‘did men acknowledge with more ere Gunde 
their merciful deliverance from a wretched death.’ } 


Fourth Sunday in Lent. i oe 
EFFICIENCY. ; 

- *T can do all things.’—Phil 4%. SRS 

There are four elements of efficiency. ae 

1. The first is vston—clear vision of the actual ‘ 

facts of life. It takes courage to face facts, but | (ae 

courage is one of the fundamentals of efficient 
1 Guthrie, Zhe Way to Life. 


living. He who would attain to effective living 
must stop every form of make-believe, clear his 
eyes of every scale that hangs between his soul and 
‘the naked truth. This is hard on people who try 
s oO pyaake themselves believe that ape are good 


ot come by that route. This propensity for 

playing fast and loose with life is one of the first 
things to be cured in a man who aspires to the life 

that can do all things through Christ who em- 

_ powers him—to see clearly the truth. 

i We must try te see things as they are, not obscured by 


prejudice or privilege or sentiment or selfishness; and sin 
es not cloud the vision so much as stupidity and conceit.1 
( 


Me. The second element of efficiency is consistency. 
wing out of the appetite for pretence is the 
“discrepancy between what we know we ought to 
and what we actually do. Always and eyvery- 
where there yawns a gulf between ideals and 
conduct. No life can be efficient which con- 
iously does the things condemned by conscience. 
> fundamental and axiomatic is this principle that 
‘is as hard to prove as that two and two make 
. But assumed as it is by the most rudimentary 
man creatures, it is not so readily realized that 


Of hoes Robertson Smith it is said: In the course of 
hese years (before he was twelve) we had the consolation of 
learning that a work of grace was wrought upon him, and in 
such a form that he was at length delivered from the fear of 
_ death and made partaker of a hope full of immortality. 
_ That the change wrought upon him was real, we had many 
satisfactory evidences—not the less satisfactory that there 
_ was no parade of piety, no sanctimoniousness, but a cheerful 
_ performance of daily duty, truthfulness in word and deed, 
and a conscientiousness which we could not help thinking 
"was sometimes almost morbid. I never knew a boy with so 
sensitive a nature and so tender a conscience. When still 
very young, and on the occasion of one of his serious illnesses, 
his old nurse came from a distance to see him and brought 


1A. C. Benson, The Szlent Isle, 11. 


free use of such dainties, and generally kept t 


and wondered, what we could say to her when she came, and 


him a paper of sweets. His mother, who 
of them in her own hands, permitted him to keep the wk 
store himself, and told him to take one when he though 
needed. Some days after, she was surprised to see him r 
into the parlour in his nightdress in great and evident dis- 
tress, and on inquiring into the cause, was told that he could 
not go to sleep until he had confessed that he had that day 
helped himself to /wo of his goodies—the second one witho it 
any special necessity.” 


3. The third element of efficient living is Ze 
Personai adjustment is one of the greatest arts of 
life.. Blessed is the man who acquires a smooth- 
running, accurate-working personality. To co- 
ordinate the faculties. of a human soul, that they 
may work together harmoniously in the output.of 
life—that is to become humanly efficient. Perfect 


adjustment, stable balance, controlled reserve 4 


these are indispensable for him who would get : 
ready to do all things. : i 


I dined with an old friend one night, whose children had 
been brought up with my own. When the war broke out 
his eldest daughter was newly married to a_ brilliant 
University professor. He enlisted at once, with the entire 
consent of his young wife. _He went to France with the first : i 
British forces, fought through eight terrible months unscathed, 
and came home on leave to see his new-born son. He 
returned, and within a few weeks’ news came that he was ~ 
severely injured. His wife instantly crossed the Channel, — 
but arrived at the hospital too late to see him alive. She 
travelled back alone, and her mother said, ‘We sat in this” 
room dreading her arrival. We watched the garden gate, 


how we could comfort her. She came at last, just as the | 
darkness fell,,and directly we saw her we knew that i was. 
she who would comfort us, not we who could pe her. 

She was perfectly composed ; she came up the garden path ~ 
quietly and proudly. I could not have imagined it possible.” 
All I can say about it is, that Dorothy seemed to have found™ a 
the peace that passeth understanding. he 


4. There is a fourth element in efficient ne 
It is power. The other three things are in the 
man himself. He must see clearly with his own 
eyes, he must connect his conduct with his con- 
science, he must be at peace within and without ; 
but all of these are but the polishing of the lanipll 
the adjustment of the engine, the regulation of the — 
machine. It will take something more before we 
can do ‘all things.’ It takes power. You cannot 
become efficient without it. Beyond the common 
sense, beyond the trained mind, beyond the co- 
ordinated personality are higher ranges of being, 
deeper sources of power. The efficient individual, 


2 The Life of William Robertson Smith, 12. ‘ 
* W. J. Dawson, The Father of a Soldier, 118. 


d the social spirit of ; 
are burdens that we | 


grows abe in pan autumn is | Moan 
elder down by the river. Then, of course ‘ye 
_know of the pussy-willows and the flowering « 
bushes. I like the pussy-willow best of all. 
see it in March makes some people think of fair 
especially when the birds seem so happy : among 
branches. They keep chattering to each 
just as if their little hearts were ready to bug 
joy. They, of course, see the fairies?) ee 


j % b, eet Sse 
Pussy-willow had a secret that the a a 
ee her, re 


; There 


be ab dvieererced from heaven to help us 
lost, and all the pomp and pride of culture 
adjustment will avail us nothing in the hour of 
=e 2 \ 


Wirginifus (Puerisque. 
\ ‘MARCH. 
i Some Spring Flowers. ; 


oa seeketh again that which is passed away,’—Ec 3%. | 
ha no flower of spring pass us by: Let us crown our- 
2s with rosebuds before they be withered.’—Wisd. Sol. 


busy honey- -bees, | 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms on t 
‘scarlet maple-trees ; : 
And these dropped it to the ‘wood 
brimming full of melted snow, | 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as 
they chattered to and fro; 
Little Robin could not keep it, sO he sank 
loud and clear 
To the sleepy fields and meadows, “Wal 
cheer up! spring is here!’? =) 5 


i 


» heard of a prayer offered by a very little boy on 
id January night. ‘Jesus, I thank Thee for 
g, and sleds, and aii and my big: 


rcoat, and when I can go out and pick flowers.’ 
onder if he thanked God for the Spring after it | 


2. Do you know how it is that the floy 
trees and bushes are so hardy and flower so early 
And why it is that the snowdrop and the crocu 
and the tulip come so soon? Well, the trees have — 
a store of energy to spare; they have been laying 
it up nearly all the winter, some of them. indeed 
are almost evergreens, and have never had any 
break in the laying up process. So you see they 
are always ready. Certain of them haye even 
teady-made buds in position for unfolding. Then, 
they come of a en old stock, made strong by 
And where do you think the 


ery few boys or. girls. do, I fear. That is why 
Ose the second of the texts. It is from the 
erypha, a sacred book that is not read in 
h here; but one in which there is much good 
which we would all do well to follow. 
Spring is upon us again and we are all glad. 
ove it, I love it, we all love it. On a fine 
rch day it is a joy to walk along a country road, 
nter through a wood, or spend an afternoon in 
2 of the city parks. Where a little while before 
re were only signs of winter there are flowers ; 
et, shy, pretty little things they mostly are. In 
gardens there may be a few exceptions so far 
shyness is concerned, for the crocus and the 
ly tulip always seem rather proud of their gay 
sses. If you want to make any’ sick little 
mpanion very happy with a present of spring 
wers, pick a bunch of wood-anemones, or a little 
uquet of snowdrops ; you might even come 
‘Oss some sweet violets—if your friend is a girl 
» would love them. ~ 

in the country here and there, there is to be 
na flowering tree or a bush. Their flowers, 
1G, A. Miller, The Life Efficient. 


reserve store of energy? They have it underground, 
in their bulbs. 3 
3. Nature preaches a great many sermons, 
Every March, when the early flowers are showing — 
themselves, she says to you boys and girls, ‘You 
may think that a great deal of your work at school 
is useless, you may often feel hopeless because 
‘there are certain subjects that you cannot master, _ 
but if you do your best the effort will create within _ 
you a reserve of what we call moral power, fitting 
2 © Telltales,’ in A Garland of Verse, 149. . 


ead 


BS iy lenient. 
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you to become strong and. good men poe women. 
Nothing you ever really learn is lost.’ 

And God expects you to get cope! from having 
lived in this world. The trees and bushes become 
hardy from being tossed about in the wind, Don’t 


things sometimes happen to you that you don’t 


like at all? 
head and saying nothing, that will mean that there 


If you bear them, holding up your 


ae will be something added to your store of moral 
strength. Then, the fact that you are brought to 

- church means that your father and mother believe 
that true strength of character comes only through 
. religion, so you too are of a good stock. 


4. God does not send us the Spring for nothing. 
Some elderly people love the Spring so much that 
they try to hold every moment of it. You love it 
too in your own’ way. But while God is good to 
us, He is also our master. You know that at 
school you prefer a strict master to one who is very 
And the text, ‘God seeketh again that 
which is passed away,’ means that we are here not 


merely to have a good time, but to make our 


is of sympathy for you when you fail. 
_ Him then: 


characters. And in this God wants to be your 
best friend. He is true, He is just, but above all 
‘He is loving. If He is a strict master, He is full 
Confide in 
tell him everything. And so with His 
friendship you will be able, truly to enjoy the beauty 
of. Spring, and, as the last half of the text has it, 
to ‘crown. yourself with rosebuds before they be 


_ withered.’ - . 


‘0.H.M.S. ® 
‘The posts went with the letters.’—2 Ch 308. 


And so our good old friend the post is to be 
~ found i inthe Bible! Yes, but I’m afraid you might 
not recognize him if you met him, for the posts 


_ mentioned here did not wear a navy-blue uniform 


with red pipings as our posts do, and they didn’t 
carry letters from house to house. They were 
couriers or runners chosen from the king’s body- 
guard, and they were employed to carry the king’s 


- messages all over the land. 


_I wonder how many of you would like to be 
postmen? How many would like to be king’s 
messengers carrying the king’s letters? You can 
all be that if you wish, and to a much greater king 
than King George, or King Hezekiah who sent out 
those posts in our text. Sometimes it is difficult 
for a boy or a girl to get into King George’s postal 


THE: eee v1 MES, 


“service, ‘peeeuae Au vacancies are few, and 


certain number of applicants are chosen. B: 
King has always plenty of room in His service, a 
any one can get in who likes to apply. 
Now there are three things I want to say : abo 
postmen in the service of the Heavenly King. 
1. They must be prvompt—ready to obey 
King’s commands at a moment’s notice and to 
whatever He asks them to do, if 
When Professor Henry Drummond was a ve 
small boy at Stirling High School the bo 
decorated and illuminated the school in honou 
the marriage of the late King Edward, who 
then Prince of Wales. They cut out Princ 
Wales feathers and suitable, mottoes in colour 
paper—blue, and pink, and red, and yellow— 
stuck them on the windows. When night can 
on they put lighted candles in the windows so tk 
when people passed outside they saw Prince’ 
Wales feathers shining in every window. ; 
‘Henry was too small to help, but he was eager 
watching the cutting out and pasting when a bi 
boy came to him and asked him to run down tow 
and buy twopence worth of pink paper. No 
Drummond thought it was much more fun watek 
ing the others than going on a dull errand, so b 
refused. ‘Why won’t you sae ’ asked the big bo 
eee I don’t want to.’ ‘But do you know 
“O.H.M.S.”?’ asked the other. ‘You dor 
really mean it!’ said Henry, and off he went li 
ashot. And ashe ran down the street he felt, 
he afterwards said, about ‘ten feet high.’ 4 
You see it makes all the difference in the worl 
when you are ‘O.H.M.S.’ When the King gi 
a command you obey at once without question 
And the errands that are bothersome, and. 
duties that are disagreeable seem quite differet 
If they are difficult or disagreeable it is all t 
more honour to us that the King has asked us 
do them. 
In ancient Persia the posts were mounted of 
swift steeds. It was said of these messengers th 
nothing mortal travelled so fast, and that they, 
stripped the flight of birds. And the messen 
of the Great King must be like these ancie 
Persians—swift to do the King’s bidding, ready 
go whenever and wherever the King calls them. 
2. The King’s postmen must be faz¢hful. 
Hezekiah’s postman carried his messages. wri 
on parchment, but the Great King writes 
message on boys, and girls, and men, and wome 


~ 
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the letters as well as the postmen, and uy 


ee OF the King, +5): 
ow there are a great many people going about 
world who call themselves the King’s mes- 
gers, and when other people see them they say, 
ell, if the King is at all like them we don’t want 
ve His followers!’ They are unfaithful post- 
n and bring disgrace on the King’s name. 
’ the life of Bishop Bompas, whose work lay 
che district of the Mackenzie River, away in the 
é -North- West of Canada, there is a funny story 
how some letters got mixed up. The mails 
ved only twice a year, and their arrival was 
ays a great event in the life of the fort. In the 
ster time they were brought from a long distance 
Indians with dog-sledges. On one occasion 
| indian in charge broke through the ice, and 
A, dogs, and letters all got a thorough soaking. 
«= Indian made for the shore and lit a fire to 
“his clothes. Then he looked ruefully at the 
i letters. What was to be done with them? 
‘denly a brilliant idea occurred to him. He 
ik them out of their envelopes and'stacked them 


ly toasted he proceeded to replace them, but 
1 he discovered to his dismay that he did not 
w which letter belonged to which envelope. 
he was unable to read he could get no clue, so 
just popped any letter into any envelope and 
ceeded on his way. 
y and by he arrived at the fort and delivered 
the mail, and ¢en the fun began. The Bishop 
ned sedate-looking envelopes addressed to him- 
and found they contained private documents 
ove-letters intended for the officers, at the fort. 
the officers on opening some of their letters 
overed epistles intended for the Bishop. At 
| the Indian confessed what had happened, 
ers were cleared up, and everybody had a 
bd laugh. 
low the unfaithful messengers are like letters 
have been put into the wrong envelope. 
len the people to whom they are sent look 
de they say, ‘Why, this isn’t the writing of the 
g at all.. It is the writing of selfishness, or 
e, or greed. This boy is wearing the King’s 


form, the envelope and the address seem all 
at, but inside he is a sad disappointment and 
jat all what we expected.’ 
18 


round the fire to dry. When they were all 


ir life and conduct they show the mind. and 


te 


wear the King’s uniform you must oO His 


from Egypt, and Siberia gives us what is called 


“Donte! dye into” ‘the wrong "eaveloee boi and K 
Don’t pretend to belong to the King and — 
be really serving yourself. Remember when ‘you 


messages faithfully. 
3. Lastly, if we want to be swift messengers, ‘€ 
we want to be faithful messengers, we must keep 
in touch with the King. We cannot carry His 
messages unless we are in communication with 
Him. -But He has made a path for us all whereby 
we may reach Him in a moment, and that path is 
called the Way of Prayer. If we go to Him 
frequently by that path we need never fear to — 
prove unfaithful, for He will show us His mind | 
and heart, He will fill us with His “at He will 
guide us in all our ways. *) 


¥ 
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The Jasper. aye 
‘ The first foundation was jasper.’—Rey a1, ee 7 


Our stone for March is the jasper. I ae a 
chosen it because the bloodstone, which is one 
variety of jasper, is the birth-stone for the month. 

There was more of the jasper than of any others 
stone in the New Jerusalem, for not only was the 
first foundation of the city jasper, but its walls 
were jasper as well. Then He who sat upon the 
throne was compared to a jasper; and the light of — 
the city was said to be as the light of a jasper. — 
The stone which the ancients called jasper may — 
have been a translucent stone—that is to say, one- 4 
that you can see light through,—but the stone 
that we know as jasper is an opaque stone—one 
that you cannot see light through. It is _& stone 
of many colours. ‘The commonest jasper is yellow, 

but there is a scarlet jasper, and a red jasper, and ~ 
a crimson jasper, and a green jasper. There is a 
jasper in different shades of brown which comes 


ribbon jasper because it is striped like a coloured 

ribbon. India, too, has a rare green jasper, with 
little red spots in it. This is known as the blood- — 
stone, and it has sometimes been chosen as the 
special stone for Easter, because the head of Christ 
crowned with the crown of thorns has been cut out 
of it, and the red drops have been used to represent 
drops of blood. ei 
The jasper has been, from eatliest times, a 
favourite both as a gem and as an ornamental stone 
in building. The portraits of the Roman Emperors 
were carved on it, and the finest intaglio (an 


Minerva, is cut out of a jasper. 

a favourite stone for signet rings. 
signet ring with a red or green stone in it—a stone 
you can’t see through—ten chances to one it is a 


Be: ; _ Jasper. 


intaglio is ice opposite of a cameo, it is cut ‘in, 
whilst a cameo stands out) in the British Museum, 
the head of the Roman goddess of wisdom, 
. To this day it is. 

If father has a 


Large. pieces of jasper are used in buildings 


‘The altar in Canterbury Cathedral stands on a 
%, pe eirionn of yellow jasper, thirty feet long and four- 


ne 


yl 


; soak in water. 
till it bursts the rock. Then the fragments are 


_ teen wide. Any one who has been to Italy and 


has visited her wonderful churches will tell you 
_ that they owe much of their beauty to the use of 
the aug stone. 


_ Jasper is very hard. It is so hard that it cannot 
be remoyed from the bed-rock in the ordinary way. 
Instead, the workmen bore holes in the rock, and 
into these they drive wedges of wood which they 
The water makes the wood swell 


carefully collected and sent to be cut and polished. 
Because jasper is hard and strong -it made a 


i _ splendid first foundation-stone of the Holy City. 
_ The other eleven foundations could ‘safely rest on 


Because it is so hard and suitable for founda- 
You 


it. 
tions it has been called St. Peter’s stone. 


remember, Christ called Peter a foundation-stone 


when He said, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 


a called oxide of iron. 
makes the red in your.cheeks? The very same 
aaron: 
4 in the blood. You must have plenty of iron in 
your blood if you want to be healthy boys and girls. 


night. 


‘rock I will build my church.’ 
oN Now, what is the jasper’s message to us? Is it 


this ?—-‘ Be strong,’ 

1. Be strong in body. —Do you know what makes 
It is a 
Do you glow what 


You have heard people speak of having iron 


What gives us that iron? Why! good plain 


ae food, and. plenty of sleep, and lots of fresh air, 


Don’t turn up your nose at milk puddings or an 
honest plate of porridge, and sigh for pies and 
paste. Stick to the plain fare and you'll grow both 
tall and strong. Don’t want to sit up late at 
Remember one hour's sleep before mid- 
night is equal to two after it, and the person who 
burns the candle late at night will soon have 
cheeks to match the candle wax. Don’t be afraid 
of fresh air, or an open window or a shower of rain. 
Change your shoes and stockings when they get 


ek Guede out. laa uel, as- 5 possi} } 
That will bring to mes cheeks roses, as red. a 
finthe garden, sual ag 
2. Be strong in your Pe vesicroskasi gi 
principles and stick to them. Know the right ; 
do it. Don’t be either coaxed or driven into d 
the wrong. Be firm and immovable as the j 
rock. After all, what is the use of knowing » th 
right if you don’t do it? ] 

A bright little chap was sent home from scho 
for bad behaviour. ‘Why! Willie,’ said a fr 
‘How did this happen? I thought you had. be 
principles.’ ‘Oh!’ said Willie, ‘It wasn’t 
principles, my principles were all right. It wi 
my conduct they sent me home for.’ It’s no | 
merely knowing what’s right. The thing is to q 
it, And that is what takes real strength ¢ 
character. 

3. Be strong for others ——The jasper founda 
had to bear the weight of the other eleven found 
tions, but it was equal to its task. We have o 
to be foundation-stones. We have to be stror 
for others. We have to act as a support to tk 0 
weaker than ourselves. We have to infuse a litt ] 
of our strength into them. 

A man in the north of Scotland once ‘got tl 
present of an eagle. He was very proud of it, an 
kept it chained in the courtyard of his house. FE 
fed it and petted it, but the poor bird pined 
grew weaker day by day. It looked so heart-broke 
with its drooping wings and its film-covered e 
that at last the owner feared it might die, and I 
determined to give it its freedom. He took it a 
to the hillside, and he set it on a rock, and the 
he lay down in the heather to five what woul 
happen. a 

Presently he saw it raise its head, open its eye 
and look upwards. The man himself saw nothin 
but the eagle saw something that he could not 
and heard a sound that he could not hear. 
and by a speck appeared in the sky. It g 
larger and larger, and as it drew near the man s¢ 
that it was another eagle coming to, the rescue 
the sick bird. At last, witha cry of joy, it swoop 
down beside the invalid. It fanned the 
creature with its mighty wings and lifted it on i 
broad pinions, till the sick bird gathered strengi 
and courage from its strong friend, and, spreadi 0 
its wings, soared aloft beside it into the blue sky 

Boys and girls, we should be like that ed 
We should be strength to the weak. We ca 


g some one up, or 


Ic oe in satey and use the eee God 


/ in the world are weak pecpleceee bad 
ple? They are people who need a strong 
ier. They are excellent followers if some one 


} i 


| - has made the world seem a very small place. 
are compelled to-day to think on the world 
eand to seek a world polity, Is that possible 
out a common moral ideal, and can there be a 


there such a 1. gion? Can Christianity, for 
nce, rightly claim to be of final and so of 
ersal value P : 


® 
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© some, such a question suggests. a sort of 
ital Prussianism. The rights of religions, as 
lations, should be respected, and each religion 
wed its full and free development, without 
rference of any kind. Thus in India, where 
contact between East and West has been most 
late, no attitude is commoner than that of 
nakrishna’s, that every man should follow his 
religion, for all religions are pathways to the 
h. A Christian should follow Christianity, a 
hammadan Muhammadanism, and so forth: 
. for the Hindus, the ancient path of the Aryan 
is is the best. That God is one and that He 
ives all honest worship to whomsoever it is 
iressed, we would almost all agree, but is such 
olicity as Ramakrishna’s true to fact? Can 
zion be thus independent of its objects? Thus 
nakrishna himself worshipped an image of Kali 
he Mother of the Universe and believed, in his 
ausiasm, that it took food from his hand. 
en later he desired to experience the ecstasy of 


F hii ‘ 


: ay ‘Ms but when | leaders, | 


burdens, those who are the foundation-ston 


ag ee or of giving a good lead, | which others build. 


| men. 


' the fallen and be strength to the weak. 


Christianity Be World Religion. 
By THE Rev. SypNEY Cave, D.D., HENLEazE. 


fas become a conuuaneiere to say that the 


a 
mon moral ide~! without a common religion?» 
, . 


to say that all religions are alike true, is impossible 


the strong men, those cutie! bear 


If God has made you one of the rare twelfth, 
the strength He has given you to serve your fell 
- So doing you will serve Him, and r 
yourself one with Him. For He came to < rt 


> 


woman’s voice, until at last as Radha, Kris 
paramour, in a trance he saw standing before h 
the Krishna that he so passionately loved. Sur 
we cannot say that it makes no difference whetl 
men see God in the dreaded Kali or in the | 
Christ. A devotion to Krishna which is th 
ecstasy of human passion in its moment of breath- Z 


forgiveness, and a new moral ideal and power. 
The truly religious man will recognize and 
appreciate in other religions sincerity and zeal, 
but, when we remember how diverse religions are, 


unless we hold that all religions are alike false, 
regard God as so unknown that it simply does no 
matter how we think of Him. Truth after all is 
not a mere question of geography. Humanity is. 
one. In religion svadesheism is out of place. We 
may try to ignore religion, but its problems will 
not be evaded. We have to-day a common world 
life. Religions have met, and we are forced back 
again to the question, Is there any religion of final 
value? Can Christianity, for instance, claim to be — 
the world religion, and, if so, in what sense? 


II. 


As we turn to the books of the New Testament 
this much at least seems clear. From its inception, — 
Christianity was. proclaimed as a religion of uni- 


- 
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versal significance. . Christ, indeed, rentiigtea His 
work almost entirely to the Jews, but He pro- 


claimed God as the universal King and the 


common Father of men; and even those who, like 
von Harnack, deny that Christ bade His disciples 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles admit that ‘by 
His universal religion, which at the same time was 
the religion of the Son,’ 1 Christ bids men come 


--unto Him as unto one who has a perfect and 


certain knowledge of the Father. He presents 
- Himself to men, and has from the first been 
preached by His disciples, as the sole sufficient 
Saviour. 

Can such a claim fs substantiated? Certainly 
many of the old arguments have by now to be 
abandoned. Thus the old proof from miracle 
would be to-day as ludicrously inappropriate as it 
’ was in the Roman Empire. Every religion has its 
‘miracles,’ and in such a land as India, for instance, 
even to ask the meaning of the name of a hill or 
village will often mean to hear of miracles ‘so 
portentous that the Gospel miracles seem but 
ordinary events; and college students*in India 
have told me, with obvious sincerity, of miracles 
they have themselves seen worked by holy men. 
‘And there is to-day a general recognition that no 
_ proof of religion can be given with an entirely 


Ps. objective certainty. Our answers to the perennial 


- questions of philosophy and religion depend less 
on our mental alertness than on our moral choice, 
and our judgments are inevitably judgments of 
value’; indications of what we regard as good. 
- Modern Theology has attempted in this way to 
indicate the truth of psnaeny; The moral self 
—the ‘practical reason’ of Kant’s philosophy— 
demands for its highest good a faith in God and 
an ideal in life at once personal and social; and 
this highest good we cannot find in the world-life 
around us.. So by the ‘inner dialectic of faith’? 
we are led to look for this good in history, and we 
find just what we are seeking in the Kingdom of 
God—that spiritual realm into which Christ calls 
‘men, where we may know God as: Father, and 
strive to do His will in the world with the obedi- 
ence of subjects and the glad freedom of children. 
Suggestive as this apologetic is, it cannot be said 
to be conclusive. It is certainly right in abandon- 
ing any attempt to ‘prove’ Christianity intellect- 


+ Expansion of Christianity, i. 48. 
2 The phrase is Julius Kaftan’s in his Die Wahrhect der 
Religion (p. 550), the classic statement of this proof. 


| aig: bats is it right in assuming shit by | 


has it lived its life solitary and unaffected. 


but it can be brought against Protestantism al. 


philosophy and religion, Roman conceptions 


highly industrial nations like Great Britain 


self a common ideal can be realized ? Tk 
India, ethics has always seemed inferior in i 
ance to metaphysics, and in the most influent 
philosophy the highest good is regarded not 
moral activity but as absorption into the infini 
Only if its moral ideal is recreated, will India see 
Christ’s proclamation of the Kingdom its highe 
good. Yet the apologetic is so far true al 
useful. If Christianity is the final religion, then n 
must be able not only to reveal new moral neé 
but to satisfy all worthy aspiration in itsél 
History, if it cannot prove, can disprove. T 
claim of Christianity to be the final religion cann 
be proved by the history of religion, but, if true, 
will be congruous with its data. — 


III. 


To bring to the test of history the claim | 
Christianity to be the absolute religion may we 
seem a counsel of despair. Christianity claims | 
be religion—the full and perfect satisfaction of 
needs of man. The history of religions shows. E 
once that, whether Christianity be thus religion ¢ 
not, it is at any rate in the first place a religio 
one among the many religions of the world. N 
It 
not only on the periphery of, interest that; ethr 
words and conceptions have entered into Chris 
anity. Even to express its central doctrines, t 
Church has utilized from the first the categories 
an alien philosophy. It has long been a complai 
among Protestants that, after a few centuries’ 
progress, Christianity absorbed from the Rom 
world pagan thoughts and customs, and_ thi 
Catholicism, as we know it, is an amalgam ¢ 
Christian and pagan ideas. The complaint is tru 


As soon as it began its Gentile mission, Chri 
anity came to be influenced in its form by Gre 


law and legislature, and possibly even pagan cu 
and mysteries. This was inevitable. The defi 
tion of biology applies also to religion. 
means response to environment. It is meé 
foolishness for modern missionaries to imag’ 
that the Christianity that they bring with them fre 
America, or from a military state like Germany 
a Christianity pure and uninfluenced by its st 


roundings. + 


am, as a hope, a oa Ee 


society in which it fives It is. only prejudice 
ignorance which can claim for anyi extant 
of polity or doctrine a final and universal 


"he scientific study of the history of religions 


“istianity is absolute in any of its concrete 
AS. Does that mean, then, that we must abandon 
belief in the finality of the gospel and with it 
| missionary enterprise? It does not follow. 
ecions have been hindered much, and helped 
is, by the schemings of écclesiastics. Their 
pulse has come from the desire to share a gift, 
to propagate a system. However it may be 
other men, religion means for the Christian 


i } 1 Foundations, 355, 350. 


Contributions 
if Ue step eal (Zuke rir. 13). 


‘(ONG the many excellent things in the January 
nber is the note on this text. 
sther the young soldier who quoted from the 
t knew Greek or not. \ If he did not, then, as 
1 truly say—‘only a touch of spiritual genius 


ld have suggested that almost perfect paraphrase — 


2 


‘Carry on till I come. And the best of it is 
t the lad’s rendering is move than a paraphrase ; 
s absolutely correct and literal. The verb is 


ayparetoace, which just means Carry on bust- 


s. ‘Occupy’ does not seem adequate—‘ Occupy 
T come’ being liable to.be misunderstood as 
aning simply keep possession till I come. 

And, if Hpayparevoaode (v.18) means Carry on, 
perhaps, the best rendering of the compound 
b Svexporyparetoavto (v.!5) will be—Carried 
ough—the verb not at all suggesting the thought 
mere material gain or profit. What is wanted 
be known in ri dterpayparedoav7o is simply the 


4 


thus made it impossible to suppose that 


munion with God. God has shown us Him- 


We are not told 


am only an English Christian, and my 


and Comments. 


self in Jesus Christ. 
Father; we know that we are called to lives o 


_ knowledge of God is a true knowledge and a’ ~ 


‘nothing |: 


\ 


We know that He is thevholy 


trust and service. And. we are sure that this 
certain possession. Our communion with Him 
depends on what we know Him to be. Doubtless _ 
all men may draw near to God and come into 
intercourse with Him, but intercourse is not com-- 
munion. Communion is possible only with those 
we really know, the few whose lives we are per: 
mitted to share. Such a communion we may 
have with God in Jesus Christ. Our certainty of 
the finality of Christianity—which is only another 
way of saying, our recognition of its missionary — 
nature—depends on the experience of our Christian 
faith. It is a conviction, not based on proof or 
capable of it. It is ufireasoned but it need not be ~ 
irrational. It -eannot be proved but it can be 
tested. Christianity, as the religion of true com- 
munion with God, claims to be religion. If so, it 
must be adequate to the religious needs of the race 
as expressed in the great religions. If true, the 
history of religions, though it cannot prove, should : 
support its claim. 


result, And the answer that would satisfy the 
nobleman, in the parable, would satisfy the young 
soldier. too—namely this—losing or ne 
faithfulness and diligence everything! — os 
Give us the wages of carrying o#, and of carrying 
through. — ' P. THOMSON, 


Dunning. 
hs Ae 


The Septuagint Version of Reviticus. — 


Ir has frequently been observed that the Septuagint 
does not always faithfully reproduce the Hebrew | 
text which lay before it. Sometimes the trans- 
lators, under the influence of the theology of their | 
time, have taken offence at the cruder teaching of 
an earlier time and have altered expressions which 
suggested unworthy ideas of God’s nature or of | 
Israel’s worship. Sometimes they seem to have 
noted difficulties, which have formed part of the 
argument for our modern critical position, and to 


y 


text. 

It may be worth while to set down here illustrat 
| fies of both methods of procedure in the Septua- 
' gint version of the book of Leviticus. 

. eo that pyeke a Seca rtbey common 


Pas or bread of God. The ale is rd ctaely 
anthropomorphic, and goes back to a time when 
_ the flesh, meal, or cakes offered on the altar was 
actually regarded as the sustenance of the gods. 
_ When He aro ECTS, Lv 3 the Septuagint renders 


ee ee at ¥, 15 the MT bee both iy and 
4 s nm my, and the Septuagint omits ond. The fact 
4 a raises the suspicion that the translators have taken 
/, ffence at the description of the sacrifices as bread. 
_ And this is confirmed by their uniform 1 practice, in 


a in the Semaine ddpa, In Nu 28% the 
rendering is dépov, in Nu 28? it is ddpa Sdpara, 
a The nearest approach the 
"Septuagint allows to a literal rendering is in Ezk 
44", where it has dprovs. The uniformity of the 
change points to a deliberate intention in the minds 
of the translators. 

e _ An illustration of a change which arises from a 
desire to evade a, difficulty or remove a contradic- 
tion is found in Lv 26%. The MT reads 


BUD Pay Ons snyin wis Dw AMA ON TN, 


and I will remember in their favour the covenant 
.of the former persons, or predecessors, whom I 
brought out of the land of Egypt. Now this 
glaringly contradicts what immediately follows in 
v.46 ‘these are the statutes and the judgments and 
cs the toroth which Yahweh gave between Himself 

and the children of Israel by the hand of Moses 
in Mount Sinai.’ It is obviously impossible to 
_ describe the men who came out of Egypt as ‘a 
= former generation’ or as ‘ predecessors,’ since the 
_ laws are regarded as being delivered over to the 
men who have just come up out of Egypt. The 
writer has fallen out of his part, and has betrayed 
the fact that he is writing for and to a much later 
generation. Now the Septuagint reads in v.*® xal 
pvycOncopar attdv ths duabyKns tis mporépas sre 
eEyyayov avrods ex yas Atyérrov; and I will re- 


"have sought to remove these a” a 1 change in ‘the _ member for t 


‘his was not the original text. 


I brought them¥out of the land of Egypt mt 
translator cannot mean that there was a cove 
between Yahweh and His people which was ent 
into at the time when the Israelites left Egypt, 
there was no such covenant. . He must mean BD 
‘the former covenant,’ the covenant with 
patriarchs; but in that case, what sense can 
have attached to the date ‘when I brought th 
out of the land of Egypt’? The fact that 4 
translation does not make very good sense, whi 
the MT runs with perfect smoothness, proves tha 
In seeking to avo 
one difficulty or remove one contradiction, howe 
he has fallen into another. 


Apam C, Wricu 


“Gnd Ge that Bath no swore, fet Bim... 
Buy one’ (Butte rit, 35-38). 


Tuer following explanation of this difficult ae 
occurred to me some months ago. As far as I ca 
discover, it has not been suggested before. Thoug 
not entirely satisfactory, it appears to me to b 
more so than other explanations, and I am glad t 
submit it for the consideration of scholars. — 
Jesus was going out from the upper room wit 
the consciousness that He probably had but a fe 
hours left of freedom, before the authorities arreste 
Him ; and, when Heasked the question recorded i 
Linke: 2255, we may suppose that His mind wa 
dominated by two leading ideas: one, the practice 
certainty that He was about to be arrested, triec 
and executed by the Jewish and Roman authoritie 


New College, Edinburgh. 


as if He were nothing better than an ordinar 


criminal ; and, as v.°” indicates, there went alon 
with this the vision of Isaiah’s picture of God 
suffering servant, which pointed to His rejectio 
as outcast and as law-breaker. The unique cor 
ception of a suffering ‘servant of Jehovah’ whic 
we find in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah is applied t 
Jesus Christ in Peter’s First Epistle (1 P 22224) 
by the Apostle Philip, in Ac 82; by the fir: 
Evangelist (Mt 827), in what seems an inadequat 
way; and, almost certainly, by Peter and th 
disciples, when they spoke of Jesus (in Ac 3 = 

oe 


4) as ‘7a8a @eod,—an expression which ma 
translated either ‘servant of God’ or ‘chil 


at any. rate as His ‘rejection and crucifixion 
y more and more certain and imminent, so His 
gman consciousness became more and more 
ped in their graphic details. Had not the 
phet declared that the Servant must be despised 
rejected of men, Smitten, as it were, of God, 
; yunded and chastised, brought as a victim to the 
ughter, and even reckoned among the ‘ criminals’ 
ot‘ transgressors 2? Only thus, He knew as the 
e a of His divine insight into the laws of human 
eure, could He heal the moral wounds of ‘ trans- 
essors —could He so ‘intercede’ for them, that 
might once more become reunited with God. 
e may therefore reasonably suppose that at 
this crisis the mind of Jesus was filled with these 
shoughts, as directly shaped by Isaiah’s words. 
ad into conjunction with them came the clear 
esentiment, if not the actual knowledge, that at 
moment the Jewish Sanhedrin, the only govern- 
ental authority willingly recognized by the 
atriotic Jew, had in readiness a guard of soldiers 
nd temple police, armed with swords and clubs 
ep. Mk 14 and Jn 18), under orders to waylay and 
. Him in the darkness of the olive garden, as 
they would arrest the head of a dangerous gang of 
lawless men—of robbers. We need not assume 
at the Son of Gody who had surely with His 
humanity accepted human limitations upon His 
knowledge, anticipated exactly all the details of 
is impending doom, such as, for instance, the 
ibstitution for Himself of the robber Barabbas 
as the prisoner to be released by the Roman 
Governor; yet we may well suppose that He 
looked forward to suffering the punishment usually 
meted out to the robber: or the brigand—to 
scourging followed by crucifixion, and to His 
sharing this fate with other condemned robbers at 
hat time known to be awaiting execution. 

Such tragic anticipations would naturally lead 
Jesus to select from among the various images of 
[saiah’s prophecy thé words quoted by Him in v.*” 
of our passage—‘ and he was reckoned among the 
aw-breakers.’ - And, if we remember His first words 
(o the armed band on their arrival, ‘Have you 
some out as if to fight with a robber, with swords 
and cudgels?’ (2252), we may naturally infer that 
Higa, Wns): : 


ee 
He felt that He would ie classed, wads that O 


‘verses. 


_that Jesus is here speaking in a tone of strong irony, | 


Sd word @& dvopos of vor and of Is 5 i has 


here it seems & me that we ay have the key-th 
which explains the chief difficulties of these 
I would attempt to paraphrase the 

‘Once I sent you, My disciples, out ona 
of Seni to hacia as oe in ie 


chases, or food to eat, yes, without even a 
carry money, or a bag to carry sae food 


and women whom you met to satisfy them (See : 
Lk 9! and 101-7.) But mow we are going { rth to 


us, fist as they would be sent neat a dng us 
gang of robbers.’ Little enough does our pre = 
dress and equipment resemble that of men worth 
of such treatment. Perhaps, therefore, we migh 
well do something on our side to act the par 0 
robbers, which the authorities, in harmony with the 
ancient prophecy seem determined to force u 
us. The first requirement of a robber is a sword 
let us then procure swords; and, as we have 
little or no money, let us buy swords with 
price secured for our outer garments, which are b 
useless hindrances to men preparing for deec ( 
violence. And purses and bags we shall “nee 
also—this time not for the gifts which goodwill 
procures for us, but again as part of the robber’s 
equipment, purses for the money stolen from our 
victims, bags or scrips for the other valuables that. 
may form part of the plunder.’ i 

If this interpretation is correct, we must assume 


ce 30 


such as it might seem difficult to find elsewhere © fi 


in His recorded words, And yet, is is ‘not a_ 

“similar i irony, though of a less poignant character, 
which tinged, for instance, His words to the 

Pharisees, ‘I came not to call the 7 ighteous, but 
sinners to repentance’ (Mk 21”)? Was it not by 
f° \ an equally daring paradox that He compared God 
eons to an unrighteous judge, or the prudent disciple to 
 adishonest steward? Or, closer parallel still, does 
He not liken Himself, in His spiritual strife with 
evil, to a robber, who attacks a householder, over- 
powers him, and plunders his goods? (Mt 12% and 
Lk 1121 22), Such ‘hard sayings’ may justify us in 
explaining the passage under discussion, in default 
_of any other really satisfactory explanation, as a 
is ‘piece of very strong dramatic irony. It is incred- 

ible that Jesus can have asked His disciples to 
arm themselves with swords in self-defence; this 
f Ae is inconsistent with both the character 


BA gaka ee They siete d two swords; 
_ ‘Enough!’ (‘Ikavév éorv) was the word with 
which the Master dismissed the subject; not 
m meaning thereby to imply that two swords were 
enough for the purposes of attack or defence, but 
_ speaking rather in weariness of their dull under- 
_ standing, or in sadness— enough of such dullness ! 

let us think of other things.’ (See Thayer’s Lexicon, 
art. ixavés.) 

_ We may ask why He did not make it clear at this 
point that the weapons were not needed. Perhaps, 
, indeed, He did, and the words are not recorded. 
Perhaps far deeper issues made Him overlook this 
as a minor consideration. Or again, He may have 
‘deliberately left the sword in Peter’s hand, in order 
_ that He might manifest the power of His person- 
_ ality and teach a more striking lesson, by healing 
the wound that the weapon might inflict ;—just 
as the Fourth Evangelist records Jesus as saying 
that a man was born blind ‘in order that the works 
of God (in healing him) might be openly shown.’ 
There is much instruction to be derived from the 
_ different accounts we have of Peter’s blow at the 
High Priest’s servant and its effect. The healing 
of the injured ear is mentioned only by Luke ; but, 
if we admit the miraculous, it has strong indication 
of being historical. 


cae BXEOSITORY TI 


‘It may be objected, however, that honey = 


For it fits in perfectly with the | 


hewiaee of Jesus. shay aésout some sia 
exhibition of love and power, it is diffic 
how Peter’s. deadly blow, which might easily 
proved fatal, could fail to provoke a bitter re 
tion upon himself and his companions. ’ 
But we are digressing beyond the scope oft thi 
note, of, which the object is to explain Jes 
strange direction as to swords in v., by bring 
it into connexion with His comparison of Hims 
in v.37 to a ‘ law-breaker,’ and in v.®2 to a ‘robber 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


+, 
> 


‘Locusts and Wifd Bonep.’ 
"AKpides Kal were dyypuov. 


THE common explanation is that the asce 
character of the Baptist’s diet is here indicate 


luxury which no one would taste who renounced 
the pleasures of the palate. Witness the outer 
raised against the reading in Lk 22* kai dard peduo- 
ciov Kypiov. ‘ 

In order to appreciate the sense it is necessar 
to bear in mind the symbolism habitually practised 
by the prophets. Thus honey is symbolical, 
typifying honeyed words. Similarly axpides (grass- 
hoppers) are the types and emblems of enchanting 
utterance. Together they stand for perfection of 
diction, as desired and acquired by one who, on 
his own confession, was nothing buta wv. To 
the ancierits the grasshopper’s note seemed the 
most musical in nature. Thus Simichidas is made 
to express his inferiority to other poets in the 
words, Barpaxos dé ror’ axpidas ds Tis epic dw.) 

It was because of the honey-sweet and cicaia- 
like eloquence of John that ééeqopevero pds abror 
IepoodAvpa. The city-dwellers found a_ sylvar 
simplicity in his words which was eminently 
refreshing. He might indeed have said of himsel! 
—to quote the words of the neatherd to Eunica, 
eppeé por ova yAvKepwrépa 7) pedt Knpo.? 

How idyllic are the little pictures he draws of the 
axe laid to the root of the trees, and of the vipers 
creeping out of their lurking-places in the thickets 
which have been set on fire! 


1¢T croak like a frog the grasshoppers among.’ 
Ldyll, vii. 41. 

2 «From my lips flowed a voice more sweet than me hon 
of the comb.’ Zé, xx. 28. 


Tied 


a 


ov, 
When vy 
in ‘the Holy Co eabion service, it is 
to remember that we owe it to the vases 
, who in solitary communion. with | 
e's kdAapor cetduevor and Kad pécbpa caught 
; music of the grasshoppers and imbibed the 
of the bees, G. L. Marriorr. © 

b Iniversity of Birmingham. , 


————-j-————_ zi 


EBe Beasts of Dan. vit. 


Li interpretation of the chapter that follows 
nis, Dn 8, is in large measure supplied by the 
scred text itself. The ram which has two horns 
Dn 88) is the Medo-Persian empire, and the 
orn which is higher and comes up later represents 
he Persians as distinguished from the Medes. It 
utts to the west, and to the north, and to the 
uth ; and this evidently represents the advance of 


dia, and Egypt. Then the he-goat appears, 
presenting the Greek power as united under 
ander, but this power soon divides into four 
kingdoms, Macedonia, Syria, Egypt, and 
imachus’ kingdom in Thrace and Bithynia, 
vhich may be said to have evolved into the 
ihgdom of Pergamum. And the little horn in 
Antiochus. ary 

Iti is surprising that any, with the eighth chapter 
Bore them, should hesitate as to the interpreta- 
n of the bear in Dn 7°. Just as the ram has 
e horn higher than the other, so the bear is 
aised upon one side; just as the ram butts in 
hree directions, so the bear has three ribs in its 


reat horn gives place to four notable horns, 
owards the four winds of heaven, so the bear is 
ucceeded by a single leopard, which yet has. four 
rings ‘and four heads. The parallel is obvious, 
nd the kingdoms represented) must be the 
ame. ; 

The chief reason that prevents commentators 


sh 


e Persian arms, presumably against Babylonia, | 


| 


nouth, And again, just as the he-goat’s single |. 


_Dn' 7 represents Rome or the Seleucids should 


coe adopting the ahove exegesis, ‘which: sur: 
the, only ‘correct’ one, seems to be the fear 
they may be compelled to identify the fourth b | 
in Dn 7 with the Roman power. « 
no means a necessity; it may just as well s 
the Seleucids in Syria, the dynasty to whic 
Antiochus 1v. Epiphanes belonged. It had s 
an importance for the Jews that it might well 
portrayed by a separate beast, even although 
included, strictly speaking, in the figure of 
leopard. And it may well be intended by the f “t, 
partly of iron and partly of clay, in the sec 2 
chapter. The Seleucid monarchs were & 
fighters, but their hold on the Oriental part 
their enormous dominions was always weak, an 
the native element, here as in Egypt, gained on. th 
Hellenistic. The relations of the Oriental to tl 
Hellenistic element are admirably portrayed in 
that of the clay to the iron, but are not to 
recognized so easily in the case of Rome. 
bronze belly and thighs represent the unite 
kingdom under Alexander. ; 


traditional note on Dn 7® in our English Cathol 
Bibles runs as follows: ‘This is commonly unde 
stood of Antichrist. It may also be applied to | 
that great persecutor Antiochus Epiphanes, as 
figure of Antichrist.’ And St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the Procemium to his cofmmentary on the Psalm 
says: ‘In Daniel many things are said of 
Antiochus as a type of Christ ; "heres aaa 
things are there read which were not fulfilled in 
him, but they will be fulfilled in Antichrist.’ a 

But the discussion whether the fourth beast in 


not in any case be allowed to cast in doubt the 
exegesis of the first three beasts. Nor should the 
Medes be separated from the Persians; ‘ Darius 
the Mede,’ in Dn hh presents a formidable diffi 
culty, which there is no need to discuss here, but 
he is represented as subject to the law of the 


Medes and Persians as to one single law. 
C. Latrey, Se 


St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph. 


Es education. 


Times an article of nearly two columns in isi 


being a review of the second volume of the > 


ictionary of the Apostolic Church (T. & T. Clark ; 
‘eld As the hae is not reviewed in 


wledge. of its contents. A Roman Catholic 
priest, just returned from Rome, informs us 
through a friend that xo book of any kind is now 
frequently consulted in the Vatican. The tenth 
olume has been published; the last two are well 
the way. The whole will be comfortably con- 

ed in twelve volumes. 


*& SOME TOPICS. 
th Anger. 
Dr. Westcott’s lectures are another very vivid 
mory. I was not reading theology, and there- 
e had to take them as a luxury, to be indulged 


) Hops’ requirements at ordination. At the back 
e big room could generally be seen a few 
yo priests of a style which is not unfamiliar 

he seminaries of sound learning and religious 

These worthies, being absolutely 


thoroughly withered as a man could do. Ina 
' minute or two the door opened, the hopes of a 
_ certificate vanished sullenly down, the stairs, the 
Professor came back to his desk, and we resumed 
our note-taking. The incident will serve as a 
companion to the solitary instance. of Westcott’s 
powers of wrath narrated in the Life, which made 


his son ever } afeel believe in the hone that Eds 
once killed a man by looking at him.? 


Your Favourite Passage. 

A man is known by the company he Feros in 
reading, by the authors he loves, by his prefere 
and his aversions. A well-loved writer cites 
from Thoreau as ‘the noblest and most use’ 
passage I remember to have read in any modern 
author’: ‘It takes two to speak truth—on 
speak and another to hear.’ The same writer 
us that to his thinking ‘ the noblest passage in o 
of the noblest books of this century is where the 
old pope glories in the trial, nay, in the partial fall 


and but imperfect triumph of the younger hero. 


Of Pure Love for his Country. 


Let me tell you—or remind you—of this, fe 
true history and a parable. In the year 187 
the little village of Arbois in France and in 
coitage close by the bridge that crosses t 
Cuisance river, there abode a small half-paralys 
man, working at his books to a word which 
constantly repeated—LZaboremus. For his schoo 
in Paris was closed and he had been sent out'¢ 
the city as an ‘idle mouth’ and indeed he v 
clearly unfit to carry arms. ‘But sometimes,’ sa) y 
his biographer, ‘when he was sitting quietly wit 
his wife and daughter, the town-crier’s trumpe 
would sound : and forgetting all else, he must r 
out of doors, mix with the groups standing on * 


bridge, listen to the latest news of disaster, 


creep like a dumb hurt animal back to his room 
where the portrait of his father, an ex-sergeant ¢ 
Napoleon’s 3rd Regiment of the Line,—‘ the brave 


amongst the brave,-—hung to reproach him 
‘Shall-we not cry, ‘‘ Happy are the dead?”’ wrote 


"this paralytic man to one friend; and to another 


‘How fortunate you are to be young and strong 
Why cannot I begin a new life of study and work 
Unhappy France, dear country, if I could onl 
assist in raising thee from thy disasters !” | 
Now that man swore—in the depth of Load a 
defeat, in the anguish of a brain active while | 
1J. H. Moulton, Zhe Christian Religion in the Sti 


and the Street, 99. 
2 Sir Edward Cook, Literary Recreations, 180. 


conceit, is a fallen angel heute ble $wor 
of God and nar is a mere fiction, The 


Abate: the wie of spine to shobie 
s nobility that vulgar excrescence raised by 
any over the Rhine. You may read it all in 
ife; how the vow was taken, how pursued, 

achieved. I, who quote this vow and its 
sccoplishment, saw the wreaths piled five-and- 
wenty years later by all Europe—prouder trophies 
cathedral than stands of captured colours 
the grave: ‘of Pasteur. 


heiie to a king of Babylon. The write 
noble hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” gave t 
and a nobler ce eeus sie of the wie 


| behold a ve vision of such angels, fin 

| large-hearted, and tenderly-affected human 
treating the new arrival with the most sympa 
concern : 


B did,’ says Bunyan of beat ‘was that he 
d it of pure love for his Country.’! 


Angels to beckon me = 
Nearer, my God, to hebisan wey 


els. : 
e Charles A. Hall, who writes confidently 


“Tt 
ees customary ‘to imagine that ores is, in 
spiritual world, a superior race of beings who 


spirit realms, and, doubtless, the babieie @ 
have been given such quick shrift on th 
battle have seen the beckoning fingers _ an 
‘enced the heavenward enticement.’ 


Mnstitute a heavenly hierarchy, or a coterie of 
er-beings quite distinct from ordinary humanity. 
belief has been fostered by poets and wrong- 
l interpretation of Holy Writ. As a matter of 
st, angels, in our Scriptures, are sometimes 
ferred to as men, and all the parts and virtues 
herein attributed to them are distinctly human. 
e seer of Patmos, who was disposed to worship | 
angel who showed him so many wonders, was | 
ained from such action: the enlightenéd one 
ying to him, “See thou do it not; for I am thy 
low-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
f them which keep the sayings of this book: 
rorship God.” How an angel who had not known 
arth, and the temptations and trials of humanity, 
ould minister sympathetically to man, passes com- 
rehension. ‘ Angel” literally means a messenger, 

nd the term is really applied to ‘just men made 
erfect, ” spirits who once dwelt upon earth in a 
aaterial body, but have since passed through death 
nd the purifying fires of life. They have reached 
degree of spiritual manhood which peculiarly 
fies them for employment as “ministering 
ts.” We can conceive of no occupants of the 
| world who are not human, and who have 
1 Quiller Couch, Studzes in Literature, 320. 


NOTES ON TEXTS, 


Romans 8°8,—-Does Christianity speak the tru’ 
No one can say who has not tested it in actio 
and those who have tested it cannot prove i 
those who have not. They can only affirm their 


present, nor iniawene to come, nor ‘heiatity nor dept 
nor any other Creat ne, shall be able to his: te 


our Lord. 

Only through the music of those wore can 
understand their meaning, for that alone tells 
what they meant to the speaker. He speaks of 
his utter certainty like a poet who, with his music, 
convinces us that he tells the truth about himself. 
He speaks like a poet in love; and we kno 
something more from the words of the poet than 
that he is in love. He makes us share the pasion 
ate certainty of his love.? 


* But that was not Newman’ s idea, _Ba. 
* A. Clutton-Brock, Studies in Christianity, 64. 


of Heaven, it is necessary for us not to be, but to 
become, little children, not merely to recover child- 
like graces, which may be but a pretty veil drawn 
_ over imbecility, but to temper the vivid and varied 
_colours, the hot and violent passions, the strident 
Mitsotes of mature experience, all to harmony, to a 
- simplicity which holds in firm government a host 
r of tendencies, impulses, and powers, ready without 
mt that government to break into discord. This is 
not the simplicity of childhood, but of seasoned 


august with the same sweetness or the same pretty 
and pardonable impertinence, and make upon both 
the same demands, while they do not see the 
‘difference ; but when they come to learn a little of 
_ the significance of dignity, whether of office, or of 
station, or of age, they are often at a loss how to 
behave. The same behaviour is not appropriate 
4m all circumstances and in all places and towards 
all persons, when once we have learnt the real 
distinctions which exist in circumstances, places, 
and persons. An infant, carried to his christen- 
y ing, may, without reproach to himself, though not 
~ without extreme discomfort for his kindred and 
_ his sponsors, behave as he would in his nursery ; 
but a man who should comport himself in a 
cathedral as he would in his club would ‘deserve 
and receive our censure. - He should be natural in 
_ both, and to be natural he must neither cause, nor 
el a divorce between one part of himself and 


a this marks an advance (as in a sense it may) upon 
_ the simplicity, the unity of childhood, it indicates 
also the need for a further advance to a new 

simplicity, a higher unity. There is no dissonance 
in unison, for none is possible; harmony is the 
reconciliation of divers tones. But harmony 
: _ attempted and not achieved is discord, and hurt 
_ by that we resort to a single note, which lacks the 
clearness, if it is without the shrillness, of childish 
- music.! 


_, 1 Perer 14—Mr. J. P. Struthers of Zhe 
_ -Morning Watch attended Professor Aitken’s 
oa _ lectures at the Hall of the United Original Seces- 
3 sion Church. One day a student had read in 
1E. T. Campagnac, psd ec and Religious Teaching, 25. 


MarrHEw 188.—To enter any kingdom worth 
entering, and above all whatever we call a Kingdom © 


i) age. Simple children treat the humble and the 


top of Kinchinjunga. 


all men are liars here—the English, #.e. some 


1P Site a dean oaen ok es heavenly 
The Professor paused, repeated slowly t 
words which had been -read—eis «Anpov pel 
dpOaprov Kal dulavrov Kal éudpayvrov—and then 
if emerging from a fit of wonder, said, ‘as if t 
thought was music to the apostle’s soul.’? 


PsaLm 954.—Mr. Struthers travelled round 
world. In India he was much moved by t 
grandeur of the Himalayas. One of the heights 
Kinchinjinga (or Kinchinjunga, as he spells 
between Sikkim and Nepal, over 28,000 feet. \ 
length,’ he says, ‘the mist cleared away, and then 
stood before us, white with everlasting snow, t 
I need. scarcely telly 
that to look at it over the ten ranges of interveni 
mountains, that ever rose higher and higher t 
nearer they came to Kinchinjunga, was our chief 
occupation for three days. When we went 
church on Sabbath and heard in the morni 
service that “the strength of hills is His also,” wi 
got a new idea of the words. They were away up 
in the clouds, those hills, with an awful barrier 
look about them, and yet they rose so graduall 
you felt God could have made mountains twice as 
high. There was no feeling of effort about then 
at all.’ 


PsaLm 1164,—And this leads me to remark tha 


them, as at home, if it is to their advantage ; the 
natives, whether or no.4 ) 


- We 
MatTtTHEw 27*5.—I believe Miss Cobbe ig right 
—in every Calvary there must be ‘darkness ove 
the face of all the land’ for awhile. b 
Well, indeed, if we can always keep a fc 
grip of : A 
Only this, that He knoweth the way that 1] 
tread, 
And His banner of crimson is over my gee! 


q 
Re 
And again: id 
This only for solace,—God knoweth indeed — 


‘ 
4 


x 


Where the poverty galls,—of what things Ww 
have need.® 


MatTTHEw 4°.—‘I took Colani from the shelf 
she says on one occasion, ‘and read, ‘Cast ¢hyse 
St 
* Life and Letters of John Paterson Struthers, M.A., 2%. 
8 Ibid., 63. 4 [bid., 67 

° The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake, 243. 


wine or his stomach’s sake and his sequen | 
ities.’ It is strange | that a verse which 
ly gives scriptural authority for total abstin- 


noisy, 
So jolly and rowdy and. mistress-defying, _ 
So rude and rebellious and baby-alarming, 
That the cold dripping laurels os i 
be sia herons 


sely asec to encourage ‘moderate 
ng’! 12 ; 


SOME RECENT POETRY. 


laughter— fe 
So unfitting the scene, the ‘dat and sed land 

“seape, 
Chill trees and wet wind—and what! did 
Two nursemaids were sitting, one eae 


ich he has given the title of Zhe Leaf Burners 
t; 4s. 6d. net) will certainly widen the circle 
Ss readers. _ For it has poems that are simple 


true and touching. Readthison soldier, 
| And one stood before him, his cap 0 
Tue Homz-REeTuRNED SOLDIER. head, 
4 S young soldier sitting plone. | And his face had grown red, and his kbat 
1e from the wars; wounded, unhappy, shaking 
S face pale as paper above his red necktie, pes Sg ie “he rallied, t the 2 


ki coat, and blue breeches ;— 
wning and stretching at the gate of the 
_ gardens. 


I wished, as I went, that their “music 


sweeter ; 
But Apollo on high forthright frorh heel cloud 
Shot shafts of delight, and_ shone, 
réproach’d me, Va 


ould I halt aN, his seat, and ask him his 
news? 


he ould I sit down beside him upon the wet 


10 
bi 


3 ‘bench? 

1e mud made me doubt, ce the edge of. the 
wind; , 
* pi nédded my head, with a nod non- 
committal, 

a ‘my paces and hurried ey 


soldier ;. 
But went slinking off. They Pais warmed i 
with ee é 


breeches, 


And out of their heart’s love have taken 

strings, 
And hung it about him—the joyousest garlan : 
Ever made for a man in his sulking ape ses 


ing ; 3 


hind me, some footsteps and wheels told of 
‘nursemaids— - 

‘hree_ of them, wheeling So primly their nurs- 
lings, 

‘alking so” mim, as one gant to a mistress ; 
eos gatomatic, each one an appendage 


And when you have had months of Krupp 
the trenches, 

You do not ask lutes in the fanaa of th 

Graces.’ 


s pins, you might think til they saw the 
young soldier. : 


l The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake, 483. 
_ A. Burroughs, The Faith of Friends, 63. 


ster: Many of the poems are engendered by |: 
ess | 


far, and enable us to see it in some of its 1 


ariliar ee hak oi) bag al 


ability sigh oN her earnestness into 
. Shei is in earnest to make life better for 
rs, not to find it easier for herself. She 
dges the young | and strong who have fallen 

ise they might with youth and strength have 


. She makes no terms with a man or a 
le that i is not striving to make good. Listen 
s patriotic outburst : 


a lips too tired for laughter, eyes too aa 
ears, and hearts made wolfish by despair, 


le there are feet that creep before the 


enfeebled, bodies weak and 


e bere is bestial bargaining for love, 
d loathsome gutters where wan -children 


in which men breed like human 


are sunshine, woods, and flowering 


. 


and brown wet rocks, and golden 


I. Thompson. 
Mesopotamian Verses, by E. j. Thompson, M.C., 
CF, (Kelly ; 2s.), are hard to read. For every 
poem is an act of heroism, and the restraint of 
_ the poetry, the very fineness of it, makes the act 
the more heroic. The places that have become 
familiar to us along the Tigris are sepulchres of our 


' Providence. 


eee Op Emprasure. ee 


Where wind-waves had drifted 
The waves of dust, 

I found a thorn that lifted 
Strong arms of trust 

Against a gun-embrasure ; ; 
Green of leaf and bud, 

With stars of azure 

And berries of blood. 


But the memory of the. fallen is never far away 

as in ma yar Gee 
THE Want! 

Wind that in the Wadi 

Sett’st the scrub asighing, ne Sie 

In the Wadi, where the grouse are crying! 


‘Like the souls of men 
Homeward fleeting, 


Through the wintry heavens the: tout their ; 
are beating. 


7 


Stream that in the Wadi 
‘Sett’st the grasses swaying, 


In the Wadi, where the waves are playing! 
Like the souls of men 
Homeward going, 


“Down the racing stream the silane waves 


flowing. 


You that saw men die, 
Wind and Stream! Reply! 


After all our pain 


Does no trace remain, 
But flying 


_ Wings, and crying 


Fowl, and weeds and water sighing P 


- 


Edward Thomas. 

The Zast. Poems of Mr. 
(Selwyn & Blount; 4s. 
poems of nature. 


Edward Thomas 
6d. net) are almost 
Trees, winds, birds—especia y 
birds, are ever returning. And the tone is pessi- 

mistic in spite of this intimacy. For the birds a 

the bushes suggest missed opportunities, lost 
ideals, unhopeful outlooks, and even a doubtful 


Yet it is all deeply interesting, st 
times absorbingly so, and very poetical, | 
one ne the darkest : 


amands that last are first ‘again,—a law 
hich was of old when one, like me, dreamed 


housand years might dust lie on his brow 
ius would birds do between potas and shaw. 


swims before me, making as a day 
housand years, while the broad ploughland 
ycOnk -| : ; i. 


stroke 

f war as ever, audacious or r resigned, 

| God still sits aloft in the array . 
pat we have wrought him, stone-deaf and 


ets of our day (5s. net). They are poets indeed, 
wv recognized as poets even by the editors of up- 
date periodicals. They are Edward Thomas, 
a ‘H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, Vivian Locke 
is, A. Hugh Fisher, Robin Flower, John Free- 


,» James Guthrie, Ruth Manning Sanders, 


Cc Squire, Rowland Thirlmere, W. J. Turner. 
notation is needless. This by Mr, Robin Flower 
1] serve to show how determined our poets are to 
ind a gesture of their own’: 


Tuer Deap. 


SS ed ae 


ney had forgotten that for which they died, 
dours and angers, valiancy and pride, 

1e blows given for blows, the blood, the stench, 
ue grenade scattering death © in the dripping 
trench, 

ne humming death and the droning death in 
~ the air 

ad the sad earth pitted and riven everywhere— 
vey had forgotten all; and now gathered 
_ together 

flocks of birds ee ae in the serene 


hen the exhausted summer day draws to an end, 
by Eneray going as friend by friend, 


Waedennt at show they. bad rove, 


‘oars mill-like and men strike and bear the — 


Messrs. Selwyn & Blount have issued a volume 
selections from the most recent poetry of Zwelve 


had hated, 
| Spirits alight and alert, ribo: and. 


® dying, : 
Being free of the flesh, glad runaways ee 
prison, - fe? Sea 


They flew and mounted and dwindl 


by one, ‘ 
A wandering wind began to mutter an 
And the earth lay lonely under a livid 


y 


\D;? 


And that is probably but a matter 
There are lines that could easily be 
poetical and. phrases also. i 
what ‘ D’ can do with care: 


And aching weariness of life subside f 
At last, and backward slowly, slowly slide, 
Till peace enfold thee as a globe of light? i. 
And now there breaks upon thy weary sigt 
A long line of white sands, where wavelets 
And silver silence in the air doth hide, 
And brittle grasses, green as malachite. é 
Without, and satin-ribbed with snow withi 
Stand waist-deep in the sand, and little thi a 
Pink shells are lost in the still, shimmering 
white 

Of earth and sea, all lapped in that pale 
This is the borderland ’twixt God and t 
The curving argent of eternity. i 


J. M. Courtney. 


through. Once he attempts to write a sonne if 
which every line shall end with one rhyme. ~The 


mS ? 4 

as 288 

aM 

wi , ' \ ! 
‘Ss rhyme is ‘tears,’ ‘nears,’ ‘years,’ etc., but befor r 
the fourteen mes are finished he has to use ‘ bears,’ 


Nor is the poem on the Symbol of 
This is the 


; and. prayers.’ 
ee. _ the Wooden Cross quite successful. 
first stanza : 


\ There grew a Tree in leafy pride 
Whereon there hung One, crucified, 
‘There hung an One, Who dying cried 
A meed of Hope to the whole wide 
- Of the world—Who crying died. 


iia The best of his poetry is, after all, and with all his 
a ae skill, in blank verse. Take this: 


THE BEAUTY OF THE WORLD. 


hy: a: ‘Humbly I stand before the Beauty of the World, 
_ Bending my tranctd soul in wonder mute, 
% A What time my aching tongue must cease 
‘ oe For very” inability to speak 
e , The passion-thoughts that throb and throb, 
ie Making such burning pain in me, 
_ To cry to all the peoples of the winds: 

“i “Behold! The Presence of your God! 
' Unloose the sandals on your feet; 
+ Fling wide your arms and cry outs Hail !”’ 
me So would I speak if I had words, 
a - When humbly I stand before the Beauty of the 
Be. <5 World. 
‘ f Pa. is more Godhead and more holy Prayer 
In the frail crimson of the sunset’s veil 
Or in the narrow grass-blades green 
_ Than in St. Peter’s mighty dome itself. 
"Wherefore I say— 
‘If you would see the Image of your God, 
La Humbly then stand before the Beauty of the 
Bet World, 
: ea Rendiny your trancéd souls in wonder mute. 
: _ Pray that His Love may reach 
_ Into your hearts through this mysterious way. 
- The Beauty of the World is God!’ 

‘ e 


4? 


- Willoughby Weaving. 


The poem quoted in the Hose of Recent Ex- 
position, beginning 


I, searched awhile the earth and skies, 


se is taken from Mr. Weaving’s new volume entitled 
Heard Melodies (Blackwell; 6s. net). It might 


it has apie of most of the 1 
true, graceful, sternly religious poet’s worl Wee 
shall quote another, saying as we do ‘that tl 
volume makes sure its author’s place among 
great poets of our time: 


pon an! ‘ ae. 
Where men fell thick, like sheaves beside 


f 
2 


- BEYOND RECALL. 


One who had walked awhile with Death, ( 
And knew what he accomplisheth, 
Having, amid the stress and strife, 
Found death as common as the day 
And, close as night, had put away i 
The fallacy of life. ‘ 


The shrewd machine that reaped and tie 
And life was left like stubble bare, - 
He could but see with inner sight 
That life was but a thing how slight, 
/ And death a thing how fair. 


How empty seemed those husks of men 
That ne’er would lift their hands again 
Nor fill with thought those faces grim; 
But Death was present with them, more — 
Than life had been, and closer bore 
Them now in love to him. 


He did not wish that they would rise 
And move their silly hands and eyes: 
He almost feared their bodies. yet, 
Lest they should claim their inmates fair, 
And draw them struggling from the air, 
“ And force them to forget. 


The beauty of their bodies now, 

That once he loved, he knew not how 

Till Death had left it overthrown ; 

He envied lest it might entice 

Their souls again from Paradise, an 
And snatch them from his own.’ 


. 


He watched while men with tender skill 
Sought signs of life within them still, 

Despairing at their hope; and when : 
They ceased and bound the hands and feet, 


_A joy and great compassion sweet 


Filled up his soul again. " 
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